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ZMTRODUCTZOM 



The tern "students at risk** cane into conmon use in the education 
arena in the early eighties. It provided a way to talk about 
those students who were not successful, who did not seem to fit 
in school. They had always been present, the term "at risk" was 
simply a label. But the label garnered attention and focused 
concern. In earlier decades the "drop out" phenomenon had 
received much emphasis. That notion was expanded by the concept 
of students at risk such that educators acknowledged that the 
potential drop out could often be identified as early as the 
third grade. Earlier intervention v:as recognized to be a key to 
solving the problem. 

The issues of identifying those at risk and how best to provide 
help appropriate to their needs have coir^^ to the furefront. This 
study seeks to address those issues and add to the growing 
knowledge base about students at risk and ways to in';rease those 
students' probability of succeeding in schnol and in life. 

A review of literature on strategies for addressing the problems 
of at risk youth is provided herein. Also within are the 
methodology and findings of an analysis which examines the 
relationship between school personnel attitudes about at risk 
students, the at riskness of the student population, and effort 
expended for at risk students. Conclusions and implications will 
also be offered. 
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A variety of organizational •f forts and program* to assist at 
risk students have been reported in the educational literature. 
For the purpose of this discussion, the topics are divided into 
two parts: general efforts and specific programs. Literature 
specific to the issue of the relationship between school 
personnel attitudes and efforts for at risk students could not be 
located. 

General Efforts 

General efforts include a consideration of the following area^: 
ability grouping, promotion/retention, reduction in class size, 
and pull-out progrtms. 

When considering these topics one mrst acknowledge the work of 
Robert Slavin and his associates for analyzing and synthesizing 
the results of research using "best evidence synthesis." Since 
best evidence synthesis is used in the compilation of much of the 
research in these areas, it is important to understand the 
methodology. This method is described in Edygational P?ggargh 
(Slavin, 1986) and the elements of the best evidence synthesis 
are summarized in a later article by Slavin (1987) in the 

following way: 

- "Clearly specified, defensible a priori criteria for 
inclusion of studies are established. 

- All published and unpublished studies that meet these 



crit«ria ar« located and includad. 

- Whara posaibla, affact aisaa for includad atudiaa ara 
conputad . * • 

- Whan affact sizas cannot be computad, affacts of studies 
that Beet inclusion criteria ara characterized as 
positive, negative, or zero rather than excluded. 

- Apart from computation of effect size and use of well- 
specified inclusion criteria, best evidence syntheses are 
identi<;ftl to traditional narrative reviews. Individual 
studies and methodological and substantive issues are 
discussed in the detail typical of the best narrative 
reviews" (p. 294). 

^v^^ni-v Grouping. Slavin (1987) reviewed the literature on 
ability grouping in elementary schools and its effect on 
achievement. He commented that previous reviewers of literature 
dealing with ability grouping have characterized the evidence as 
a "muddle or maze." He attributes this notion to the following 
conditions: secondary and elementary research was combined, good 
quality research was combined with biased studies, a variety of 
level- cf students was combined, and research on between-class 
groupinc was compared to within-class grouping. In this reviev, 
studie? selected were limited to those with adequate methodology, 
that were comprehensive, were on the elementary level with 
different types of ability grouping reviewed separately. Four 
principal grouping plans were examined: ability grouped class 



a»«ignn*nt, regrouping for reading and/or mathamatica, the Joplin 
Plan, and vithin-claaa ability grouping. 

Slavin concluded: 

"The best evidence from randomised and matched equivalent 
studies supports the positive achievement effects of the use 

of within-class ability grouping in mathematics in the upper 
grades and of the Joplin Plan in reading. In contrast, 
there is no support for the practice of assigning students 
to self contained classes according to general ability or 
performance level, and there are enough good quality studies 
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Of the practice that if there were any effect, it would ' 
surely have been detected" (p. 321) . 

In a similar fashion, Slavin (1990) analyzed the results of 
ability grouping in the secondary schools on achievement using a 
best evidence synthesis. Studies included six randomized 
experiments, nine matched experiments, and fourteen correlational 
studies. Achievement effects were basically zero for all 
studies, except for social studies which favored heterogeneous 
grouping. 

Th3s summary includes the following conclusion: 

1. comprehensive between-class ability grouping plans have 
little or no effect on achievement as measured by 
standardized tests. (Most strongly supported in grades 



7-9, but •vid«nc« sxist* for grad«» 10-12 as well.) 

2. Diffarant form* of ability grouping ara aqually 
inaff active. 

3. Ability grouping ie ineffective in all aubjecta and 
there «ay be a negative effect of ability grouping in 
social studies. 

4. Assigning subjects to different levels of the same 
course has no consistent positive or negative effects on 
students of high, average, or low ability (Slavin, 
1990) . 

p^^Tpni-^ on /patent ion. Studies of the effects of retaining 
students in grade to improve achievement have been conducted 
during the whole of the twentieth century reaching the same 
conclusion. 



Jackson's review of existing studies (1975) found no evidence 
that grade retention for students with academic problems was more 
beneficial than grade promotion. A meta-analysis of 44 studies 
selected from a bibliography of 650 entries by Holmes and 
Matthews (1984) produced similar results. A total of 11,132 
pupils were included in these 44 investigations. Results showed 
that "...promoted groups on the average had achieved .44 standard 
deviation units higher than the retained group... Each of the 
sub-areas produced negative mean effect s ze values, indicating 
that nonpromotion had a negative effect on pupils. (p. 231). 
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In addition, r««ult« •howed negative •ff«ct« on p«r»onal 
adjustment, self concept and attitude toward achool. 



Similar conclusions were reached by other researchers and 
reviewers of research (Johnson, 1984; Finlayson, 1985; Shepard 
and smith, 1990) , and many educators question the reasons for / 
continuation of the practice of retention (Taylor, 1985; Olson, 
1990; Doyle, 1989; Frymier, 1990). 

Class size. The evidence regarding achievement effects of the 
reduction of class size is mixed and tenuous. Slavin (1988) 
critiqued the two major reviews that were meta-analyses of the 
research on class size — The Glass and Smith meta-analysis of 
1982 and the Educational Review Service review of research of 
1978. Little evidence was found to support improved achievement 
due to reduction of class size. A 1986 update of the Educational 
Review Service, also reported by Slavin, found the effects of 
class size reduction somewhat promising in grades K-3; that is, 
50 percent of the studies cited found differences that favored 
small classes. Differences were slight in grades 4-8 and 
nonexistent in grades 9-12. Slavin further considered the 
characteristics and findings of eight individual studies from the 
elementary grades. These studies reveal positive effects, but 
the effects tend to be small and tend to disappear after a few 
years. He speculates on the reason by suggesting that teachers 
do not change their behavior in small classes. He suggests that, 
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"Class mif could have a substantial sffsct on achievsnent 
indirectly, in that thara «ay ba highly aff active instructional 
programs that could not be successfully iaplenented In large 
classes" (p. 254). In the discussion of specific programs in the 
following section, initial results of the Reading Recovery and 
Success for All programs add some credence to this hypothesis. 

pull-out Proararos. Chapter One, formerly Title One, programs in 
school are a result of federal money allocated through the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act designed to help 
disadvantaged students. Most Chapter One programs are pull-out 
programs because such programs assure meeting the mandate that 
such funds are used exclusively for disadvantaged students. 
Madden and Slavin (1987) reported on "effective" pull-out 
programs in three categories: diagnostic-prescriptive, tutoring, 
and computer-assisted. Studies were chosen on the basis of 
criteria of b^st-evidence syntheses. They found that while most 
Chapter One programs used diagnostic-prescriptive models, very 
few showed convincing evidence of success; only five such 
programs are cited. Six tutoring programs and three computer- 
assisted programs are also included as fjuccessful programs. 
Thus, positive evidence was gleaned in fourteen instances from a 
nation's worth of study of nearly two decades. Perhaps that 
explains why, in a companion study, Slavin and Madden (1987) 
summarized the effects of pull-out programs in this way: 

"... the more time students spent in pull-out programs the 
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1*88 th«y X«arn8d... th« pull-out program is raraly 
intagratad with that provided by tha ragular claaaroon 
taachar... tima ia loat in tranaition. . . and pull-outa 
raraly incraaa* tha total inatruction provided to atudenta" 

(p. 1). 

in a 1989 raport by Slavin and Madden, titled, "What Works for 
Students At Risk: A Research Synthesic," they concluded, "Pull- 
out programs, at best, do no more than keap at riak studanta in 
the aarly grades from falling further behind their peers" (p. 
12) . 

Specific Programs 

Descriptions of elementary programs, secondary programs, and 
successful individual programs follow. 

t>.^^.w nf Eleme n^^^ Programs. Slavin and Madden (1987) examined 
research on existing programs to assist students at ri&k. 
"Program" was defined as a set of procedures that was structured 
and replicable. Both substantive criteria and methodological 
criteria were used to determine inclusion of research which 
employed best-evidence synthesis. Substantive inclusion criteria 
determined that programs: 1) had to be used for reading and/or 
math improvemer^t in grades 1 through 6,2) must be implemented in 
regcxlar classrooms, and 3) must be applicable to at risk 
students. 
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Methodological Inclusion criteria were the following: 1) 
convincing evidence of effectiveness had to be presented, 
2) Bust employ control group designs with random assignment to 
groups, 3) had to use standardized, broadly based measures and, 
4) the programs had to last at least 16 weeks. A wide search of 
reports led to organize the programs into three categories: 
continuous progress, individualized in«truction, and cooperative 
learning. 

continuous progress programs include those programs that have 
students proceed through a hierarchy of skills that involves 
careful record keeping. The following eleven programs of 
continuous progress met the criteria for inclusion. 

* DISTAR - a direct instruction reading program developed at 
the University of Oregon 

* U-SAIL - Utah system Approach to Individualized Learning 

* PEGASUS - Reading is organized in 17 levels with a 
continuum of skills at each level 

* ECRI - Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction 

* t>roject INSTRUCT - a continuous progress program developed 
in Lincoln, Nebraska 

* GEMS - Goal-based Educational Management System, a 
diagnostic - prescriptive reading program 

* Early Childhood Preventative Curriculum - an 
individualized diagnostic - prescriptive program designed 
for first grade 
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• Weslasco Individual ired Reading/Language Arts Instruction 
and Staff Davalopmsnt 

• conceptually Oriented Mathematics Curriculum (COMP) 

• coordinated Learning Integration - Middlesex Basic (CLIMB) 

• outcomes-Driven Developmental Model (ODDM) 

The individualized Instruction category Includes these programs: 
Matteson Four-Dimensional Reading Program, Andover Individualized 
Reading System, and Systematic Teaching and Measuring 
Mathematics. These program results were found in reports 
submitted to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel ( JDRP) , U.S. 
Department of Education. Concerning the number, the authors • 
state, 

"What is noteworthy... is not so much the programs listed 
there as the programs not listed. A large number of JDRP- 
approved programs used individualized models, and the 
broader educational literature has many studies of such 
methods. Yet very few of these present convincing evidence 
of effectiveness" (Slavin and Madden, 1987, p. 18). 

A study of cooperative learning programs yielded two programs: 
Team Accelerated Instruction and Cooperative Integrated Reading 
and Composition. 

Reviewing the elements of the sixteen programs (11 continuous 
progress, 3 individualized instruction, and 2 cooperative 
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learning) Slavin and Madden (1987) considered qualities which 
seem to affect achievement, making these conclusions: 

«.,.to make a meanin.. ul difference in student achievement, 
four elements of classroom organization must be 
simultaneously addressed: quality of instruction, 
appropriate level of instruction, incentive, and time... The 
importance of accommodating student ner-s while maintaining 
adequate direct instruction is perhaps greatest for at risk 
students" (p. 26). 

...o,.d .^ Pr..r.»s. A r.view of secondary programs 
designed for at risk secondary student, by Matriello, McDill.and 
Pallas (1990) included four categories: 1) programs designed for 
academic success, 2) programs to provide positive social 
relationships, 3) programs designed to enhance the relevance of 
school, and 4) programs to provide supportive conditions outside 
of school, several efforts were included in the discussion even 
though the research evidence for each was characterized by the 
authors as weak. Programs included: Summer Training and 
Employment Program fSTEP), Upward Bound, Job Corps, Boston 
compact, I Have a Dream Program, Chicago Area Project, Kids Place 
in Seattle, and the New York City Dropout Prevention Initiative. 
They summarized this review by stating 

"...the practices assembled into specific programs offer a 
wealth of ideas about ways to respond to the needs of 
disadvantaged youth. We can take from our review... some 
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understanding of the information needed. ..and insights to 
guide the development of a comprehensive strategy..." 
(Natriello, McDill, Pallas, 1990, p. 137). 

Clearly, the need for careful research evidence of secondary 

programs is apparent. 

Riinresfiful Tndivldual Programs. A variety of specific programs 
have been attempted to help at risk students. Transformation of 
an inner city elementary school in Los Angeles County occurred 
through the application of four assumptions. In brief, these 
assumptions are: 1) Children are proficient language users. 2) 
Learning languages should occur in rich settings; these can be 
the regular classrooms. 3) Language development can be monitored 
through observations in authentic settings. 4) Parents are 
interested and can be partners in their children's education, 
instruction was organized using whole language methodology with 
intensive staff development featuring demonstrations, 
observations, coaching and study groups. This effort is 
described as a program that challenged teachers to question and 
restructure their beliefs, attitudes, and practices. A rise in 
achievement test scores has been shown over a three year period 
(Flores, Cousin, and Diaz, 1991). 

The comprehensive Education Reform Act in Nashville, Tennessee 
provided mathematics students as tutors for students in an inner- 
city high school who had failed the state competency test in 
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nathematics. A y«ar later the experimental echool had a greater 
gain than any other metropolitan Nashville high school in the 
number of students who passed the competency test (Bain and 
Achilles, 1986). 

Reading Recovery, a program based on a New Zealand model for 
beginning instruction, has shown achievement results that have 
persisted over a three year period. Teachers involved in the 
program have special training and work with children individually 
for approximately 20 weeks. The session focuses on the child's 
strengths and immerses the child in reading and writing rather 
than focusing on skills. The purpose of the program is to 
"...help children simultaneously use or orchestrate a broad range 
of strategies... "(Pinnell, 1989, p. 166). The children learn to 
read by reading while the teacher works alongside the 

child... looking for the teachable moment, offering constant 
encouragement... and letting the child know when he or she is 
doing well" (Pinnell, 1989, p. 166). There is a structured daily 
lesson that is designed to support, not supplant, the regular 
classroom work in reading. 

Success for All is another program designed for beginning reading 
instruction. It involves the use of reading teachers in two 
ways. Reading teachers provide one-to-one tutoring for 20 minute 
periods. During 90 minute reading/language arts periods, reading 
teachers help to reduce class size, thus allowing a teacher and a 
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group Of .tuaentB tc u.. the .ntir. priod for ln.truction, 
reducing th. -mount of ti»e .pent in ..atwork. The ^.viroment 
t. rich in the supply of trade book, available and each cla« 
period is .pent first reading literature to th. child, followed 
by language development, cooperative reading and writing which 
includes learning activities built around story structure, 
prediction, 6um.ari2ation, vocabulary, decoding practice, and 
story-related writing. Children are assigred 20 minutes of 
choice reading for homework. Success for All was evaluated in 
seven schools in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Berlin, Maryland. 
Students outperformed matched control students (Slavin, Madden, 
Karweit, Dolan, and Wasik, 1991). 

considering efforts which show minimal or no achievement results 
(ability grouping, pull-out programs, retention, reducing class 
size) , it is well to reflect on the qualities of the programs 
Showing success. They provide early intervention with beginning 
readers; they focus on the abilities of the students, rather than 
on their deficits; and they provide much direct instruction 
involved with holistic approaches to reading, writing, and 
language development, rather than attempting to teach highly 
specific skills subsumed within the reading process. 

overall, the results of the literature review indicate . reed to 
look at the kind of instruction that is provided more than the 
organization of schools and students. That is, altering the 
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instructional approach in the regular classroom appears to have 
greater benefits than trying to relocate the children or 
reorganize the school structure via such strategies as grouping, 
pull-out programs, or retention in grade. 
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METHODOLOOY 



The research described herein is a further analysis of data 

generated through the Phi Delta Kappa Study of Students at Risk. 
The original study involved the collection of information from 
276 schools at the elementary, middle, and high school levels in 
87 communities nationwide. Two hundred seventy-six principals 
were interviewed and 9,652 teachers were surveyed. Data were 
also collected in regard to 22,018 students (the original design 
specified 100 randomly selected students from each of the 
participating schools) . For further information regarding the 
methodology of the overall study, the reader is referred to the 
following text: Frymier, Jack R., ft PtudV Qf Studentp at RisX; 
^r.^ ^.>.n^^tinq Ho Research, Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta Kappa, 

1989. 

The further analysis reported here involves variables frora each 
of the three primary sources: the principal, teacher, and student 
data. Following is a description of the created variables and 
their data source. 

The principal and teacher data were accessed to provide 
information as to school personnel behavior and attitudes on five 
operationally defined factors: 

- efficacy: the extent to which school personnel use and 
believe in 30 strategies for use with at ri students. 
Examples of strategies include: smaller classes, peer 
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tutoring, special v cbooks, flexible .cheduling. referral 
to a social worker, ^fter school programs (see Appendix 

A). 

- influence over students* in-school behavior (UN): the 
•xtent to Which school personnel believe they are able to 
influence student's skill and attitude development in 
areas such as reading comprehension, .athematics, writing, 
higher order thinking, and attitude toward school (see 
Appendix B) . 

- characteristics of out of school problems (COUT) : the 
extent to which school personnel believe that students in 
their school are confronted with situations such as 
substance abuse, family discord, and crime (see Appendix 

C). 

- influence over students' out-of-school problems (lOUT) : 
the extent to which school personnel believe it is 
possible for them to help with students' out of school 
problems (see Appendix D) . 

- responsibility for out-of-school problems (ROUT) : the 
extent to which school personnel believe they are 
responsible for helping students cope with out-of-school 
problems (see Appendix E) . 

The -tudent data base was accessed to create two variables. One 
is an indicator of the extent of school effort for at risk 
students, and the other is an indicator of the severity of the 
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•tudent population as ragards to being at risk. The effort 
variable is based on how frequently 13 strategies were actually 
employed with the randomly selected students from each of the 276 
participating schools (see Appendix F) . The at ristaiess of the 
student population is based on information about those students' 
lives — specifically how they stand in regard to 45 factors 
assumed to contribute to being at high risk for failure (see 
Appendix G) . 

The first stage of the analysis of data in this study is the 
reporting of information on each of the survey and interview 
items which comprised the operationally defined variables use'd, in 
the study. The second stage is the comparative analyses of these 
variables. 

The research question for the comparative analysis is: How do 
school personnel that are in four categories of schools ( 1- high 
risk/high effort; 2- high risk/low effort; 3- low risk/high 
effort; and 4- low risk/low effort) compare in terms of their 
views on: 

- efficacy: their belief in and use of special strategies 
for helping at risk youth 

- UN: their perceived influence over student skill and 
attitude development 

- COUT: the extent to which they perceive their students 
face out-of-school problems 
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- lOUT! the extent to which they believe it is poseible to 
help etudente with out-of-echool problems 

- ROUT: the extent to which they believe it is their 
responsibility to help with their students' out-of-school 
problems 

Stated as such, the variables explored in this study were: 
grhoQi De prription Variables; 

- effort: extent of effort expended on behalf of at risk 

students 

- at riskness: extent to which the student population is at 
risk 

pn ^nni Per f^pnei Attitndp Varlablgg; 

- efficacy: belief in and use of special strategies for at 

risk students 

- UN: perceived influence over student skill and attitude 
development 

- COUT: perceived extent to which students face out-of- 
school problems 

- lOUT: perceived influence over students' out-of-school 
problems 

. rout: perceived responsibility for helping students cope 
with out-of-school problems 

The initial step in the statistical analysis was to categorize 
schools on the basis of the two school description variables into 
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one of four possible groups: 

Croup 1 - a high percentag*> of at risk students, high 

efforts expended on behalf of at risK students 
Group 2 - a high percentage of at risk students, low efforts 

expended on behalf of at risk students 
Croup 3 - a low percentage of at risk students, high efforts 

expended on behalf of at risk students 
Group 4 « a low percentage of at risk students, low efforts 

expended on behalf of at risk students 

Next, a series of analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests were 
conducted. These tests compared the attitudes of the principals 
from the four categories of schools on the five previously 
specified variables (efficacy, UN, COUT, lOUT, and ROUT). A 
second series of ANOVA tests were also conducted comparing the 
attitudes of the teachers from the four categories of schools on 
these same variables. 

The principal data base was used in its entirety because of its 
smaller size (N-276) . That is, when grouped into the four 
categories of schools, a cell size nearing 30 was desired. The 
teacher data base, however, being much larger, was subdivided 
such that only the extreme cases were used, rather than all 
cases. For the teacher data, therefore, only those schools in 
the lower and upper quartiles of at riskness of the student 
population and extent of effort expended on behalf of at risk 
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students were Included in the analysis. 
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Th. findings of thi. .tudy .r. organl..d into th. following thr.e 
cat.gori«8i 1) « d..cription of th. popul.tion of r..pond.nts, 
2) th« reporting of th. descriptiv. .t.ti.tic. on individual 
it.BS from which th. cr.atad variabl.. w.r. d.v.lop.d, and 3) a 
reporting of th. r.sult. of th. inf.r.ntial .tati.tical analyses 
comparing th. four .chool description categories on each of the 
five personnel attitude variables. 

Population Description 

AS indicated previously, the total population of principals in 
this study was 276. The responses of 254 principals were 
included in this analysis. The distribution of principals by 
level was fairly even: elementary (85) , Junior high/middle level 
(79) , and high school (90) . The statistical analyses for the 
principals included the total group. 

The teacher respondent group totalled 9,652 with 22 percent at 
the elementary level, 30 percent at the Junior high/middle level, 
and 48 percent at the high school level. The statistical 
analyses for the teachers used extreme cases only, with the 
resulting total population of 2,272. The breakdow,. by level for 
the extreme cases of teachers included 21 percent elementary 
teachers, 25 percent Junior high/middle level teachers, and 53 
percent high school teachers. 
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The student data base was inclusive of all "types" of students - 
both at risk and non-at risk students. The original nethodology 
specified a random selection of 100 students from certain grades 
of the participating schools' roster (fourth graders, seventh 
graders, and tenth graders). The total student population 
included in the study was 22,018. At the elementary level there 
were 6,173 fourth graders, at the junior high level there were 
7,762 seventh graders, and at the senior high level there were 
7,417 tenth graders. 

The schools which participated in this study were from across the 
United States, and represented a mix of urban, s iburban, and 
rural communities. 



Results of the Individual Items 

The descriptive statistics for each of the items which comprise 
the seven variables being examined in this study are presented in 
Tables 1 through 7. 

[Insert Tables 1-7 about here] 

Efficacy (Tables lA-B^ . The efficacy variable is based upon the 
use of and belief in 30 special strategies for helping at risk 
youth. The strategies which teachers indicate they use most 
often are: notify/confer with parents (95/94%) , thinking skills 
(86%), more time on basic skills (84%), and individualized 
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Inntruction (79%) . The strategies which teachers believe are 
»oBt useful are: individualite instruction (91%), smaller 
classes (86%), aore tine on basic skills (86%), special teachers 
(85%), and special education (85%). 

The principals use the following strategies regularly: special 
education (84%), special teachers (84%), and confer with parents 
(76%). They believe the most effective strategies are: special 
teachers (91%), special education (87%), individualized 
instruction (85%) , and smaller classes (82%) . 

The strategies used least often by teachers are: eliminate art 
and music and say "leave at 16." The strategies used least often 
by principals are: eliminate art and music, retain in grade, 
place in low groups, say "leave at 16." 

jTw rTable 2K Principals tended to rate influence over 
students' skill and attitude development higher than did 
teachers. The principals rated general behavior and mathematics 
skill development as those over which they had the most 
influence. They believed they had the least influence over 
completion of homework. The teachers believed they had the most 
influence over attention in class, followed by that of listening 
skills. Teachers rated their influence lowest in the areas of 
mathematics skills and daily attendance. 
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^i^^vr f Table 3^ . Teachers tended more than principals to indicate 
that the students are confronted by out-of -school problems. Both 
teachers and principals rated family discord and Instability 
problems higher, and crime problems lower. 

Tnnr f Table 4^ . Principals appear to have higher expectations 
than teachers regarding the possibility of helping students cope 
with their out-of -school problems. However, principals and 
teachers both felt they were best able to help in the area of 
substance and alcohol abuse problems, and least able to help in 
the areas of family ^stability and crime. 

m 

f 

poTTT f Table 5^ . Again, principals feel more responsible than 
teachers for helping students with out-of -school problems. And 
again, the areas in which school personnel feel most responsible 
for helping are substance and alcohol abuse. 

Thirf^en strg>i-or.-tPs fTable 6) . The "special" strategies used 
most frequently with all students are computerized instruction 
(60%) and opportunities for parental involvement (37%). The next 
most frequently used strategies are flexible scheduling (29%), 
extra basic skills instruction (28%), and individualized 
instruction (27%). Strategies employed least frequently are 
referral to a psychologist (11%) and referral to special 
education (12%) . 
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Jt^^^nn of Ai- Ptsknftss fTabla Highlights from the data on the 

randomly selected 22,018 students regarding the forty five 
factors contributing to at riskness are offered here (Frymier, 
1989) : 

- only 55% of the children live with their real mother and 
father 

- approximately one in seven students has been retained in 
grade 

- 42% Of the students do not participate in extracurricular 
activities 

- about 12% of the students are estimated to have a negative 
or very negative self esteem, while 28% have a 'so-so/in 
between* self esteem, and 43% have a positive or very 
positive self-esteem (no estimate is given for the 
remaining 17%) 

- 22% of the students have changed schools during the past 
year 

- one-third to one-fourth of all the students can be 
considered at risk in that they evidence six or more of 
the 45 factors that contribute to at riskness 

- in many casss school personnel do not have information on 
students in regard to these factors contributing to at 
riskness 
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TABLB a.-X 

PBRCBHTXOB RESPOMSES OF TEACHERS OM THE EFFICACY XTEMS 



it regularly. 



Yes 



Not 

no Very Very 



48 5 51.5 13.5 86.5 

smaller classes ^ 49.8 50.2 

computeriied Instruction 23.6 76 4 ^ 

special teachers g ^ 80.4 

peer tutoring J^-* 51.7 48.3 

retain in grade ^^'l ^ 15. e 84.8 

special education ^ 20.5 79.5 

vocational courses 31,1 gs.s 

alternative school 3^.2 o 

special study skills 68.5 3x o ^ 

special textbooks ♦s-^ J 5 55.5 

place in low group 54.7 ^ ^2.4 

coping skills « ^ 

flexible scheduling ^B-^ 3 

Individualize Instruction 79.1 20 8 ^^.3 

home tutoring 3 73.9 26. 1 

assign extra homework 22.7 7/ 2 

thinking skills 85.9 33 5 

restrict from sports ".3 c 3 

refer to psychologist 59.4 4 ^ 

refer to social worker 53.6 4b 4 

confer with parents 9J-2 | 86.4 

»ore tine on basic skills 84.2 « ^ g 

eliminate art and music 6.0 '^^•J ^ 78.8 

notify parents J^-J^ ^ 32.7 67.2 

Chapter I program 52.5 22.5 77.5 

teacher aides q 34.8 15.1 

say "leave at 16- !^°^ 53.0 47.0 

before school programs 23.7 /o.j ^^.i 

after school programs 41.8 d«. ^ . 70.7 

summer school program . 
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TABLE X-B 

BBRCEHTAOB USP0H8BS OF WIKCIPM* OH THE BrFICACY ITEMB 
it regularly. 

Kot 

Vary Very 

fcn 1 17.9 82.1 

smaller classes ^^^^ ^ 

computerized Instruction 39-3 / ^ ^ 

special teachers J 32.4 67.6 

peer tutoring 5 ^9.8 30.2 

retain in grade J-^ ^ ^j.s 87.0 

special education 84.0 ^^^^ ^ 

vocational courses *2.6 » ^^.s 67.2 

alternative school 25.9 /J ^7.5 72.5 

special study skills 48.5 dx ^ ^ 

special textbooks 47.1 5^ 2 

place in low group i-J 22.9 77.2 

doping skills 53.0 47 0 ^^^^ ^^^ 5 

flexible scheduling 43.3 oo./ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

individualize instruction 71.2 26. e 2 



Yes 


fiO 


60. 1 


Q 


39.3 


Sif\ •? 
ou« # 


83 • 0 




A A •? 


S5.3 


X • 9 


98.5 


84.0 


16.0 


42.6 


57.4 


25.9 


74.1 


48.5 


51.5 


47.1 


52.9 


1.1 


98.9 


53.0 


47.0 


43.3 


56.7 


71.2 


28.8 


21.7 


78.3 


11.6 


88.4 


49.4 


50.6 


.4 


99.6 


61.5 


38.5 


45.8 


54.2 


75.9 


24.1 


72.1 


27.9 




100.0 


71.3 


28.7 


61.7 


38.3 


60.1 


39.9 


.4 


99.6 


12.7 


87.3 


36.9 


63.1 


54.1 


45.9 



home tutoring 21. ^^^^ 9 

assign extra ^homework Jl-J J 27.7 72.3 

thinking skills 49.4 o ^^^^ 

restrict from sports -4 ^ ^9.2 

refer to psychologist 61.5 40 ^^^^ 

refer to social worker 45.8 54^ ^ 

confer with parents 75.9 ^ 8 

more time on basic skills 72.1 27 9 ^^^^ ^ 

eliminate art and music 29.2 70.8 

notify parents 'J-^ 3^ 3 21.2 78.7 

Chapter I program «1.7 ^^^^ 20.3 79.7 

teacher aides 4 99.6 92.4 7.7 

say "leave at 16" -4 J 53 ^ 45.4 

before school programs 12.7 e/.^ ^ 

after school programs 36. s « • ^9,3 

summer school program 54.1 'io.v 
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TABLE 2 

MEAN RBBPONSBS OF TEACHERS AHD PRIHCIPALfl OK THE IIM ITEMS 



How much influence do you have over students? 

(Hating scale: 1-4? 1 - not very much? 4 « great deal) 







Teachers 


Principals 


1. 


reading comprehension 


2.5 


3.2 


2. 


mathematics skills 


2.3 


3.4 


3. 


writing skills 


2.6 


3.3 


4. 


listening skills 


3.0 


3.0 


5. 


daily attendance 


2.2 


3.0 


6. 


general behavior in school 


2.9 


3.4 


7. 


attitude toward school 


2.8 


3.0 


8. 


completion of homework 


2.6 


2.7 


9. 


attention in class 


3.2 


3.1 


10. 


higher order thinking skills 


2.7 


2.9 
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TABLE 3 

MEAN RBSPOHSES OF TEACHERS AND PRIHCIPAL8 OH THE COUT ITEMS 

Are your students confronted «ore or less than students at most 
other schools with the problems listed below? 
(Rating scale: 1-5; 1 - less; 5 - »ore) 







Teachers 


Principals 


1. 


substance abuse 


3.0 


2.7 


2. 


family discord 


3.5 


3.3 


3. 


family instability 


3.6 


3.3 


4. 


crime 


2.8 


2.5 


5. 


alcohol abuse 


3.3 


3.1 
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TABLE 4 

MEAN RESPONSES OF TEACHERS AMD PRXMCZPALS CM THE ZOUT ITEMS 

I8 it possible for you to help your students cope with these 
problems? 

(Rating scale: 1-4; 1 - definitely no; 4 - definitely yes) 

1. substance abuse 

2. family discord 

3. family instability 

4 . crime 

5. alcohol abuse 



Teachers principals 
2.6 3.2 
2.3 2.8 
2.2 2.6 
2.2 2.7 
2.5 3.1 



TABLE 5 

MEAN RESPONSES OF TEACEER8 JUMD PRIHCZPXLS ON THE ROUT ITEMS 

How responsible do you feel for helping students cope with these 
problems? 

(Rating scale; 1-4; 1 - noc at all; 4 • very) 

1. substance abuse 

2. family discord 

3. family instability 

4 . crime 

5. alcohol abuse 



Teachers 
2.7 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.6 



Principals 
3.4 
3.0 
2.9 
3.0 
3.4 
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TABLB « 
USB OF 13 8TRXTB0ZBB 



The percentage of students for each response option for 13 
strategies which nay be used with at risk students. 

1. Was this student placed in a class that was smaller than 
typical for Anstructional purposes? 

no 72.8 
yes 16.5 
don't know 10.7 

2. Has this student been provided computerized instruction 
opportunities? 

no 28.8 
yes 59.7 
drn't know 11.5 

3. Has this student been referred to special education for 
diagnosis or instruction? 

no 77.6 
yes 12.1 
don't know 10.2 
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Has this student bsen placsd in a low group or lower track 
courses? 

no 71.9 

yes 18.3 

don't know 9.8 

Has the school provided individualized instruction to this 

student? 

no ^2 • 0 

yes 27.0 
<on't know 11. 0 

# 

* 

H'c\s the school provided flexible scheduling for this 
student? 

no 61.3 

yes 28.8 

don't know 10.0 

Has the school provided tutoring or other special assistance 
to this student? 

no 67.1 

yes 21.7 

don It know 11.2 
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8. Has the school provided extra honeworX for this student? 

no 69.8 
yes 15.9 
don't know 14.3 

9. Has the school provided extra opportunities for parental 
involvement for this student? 

no 48.7 
yes 37.5 
don't know 13.':) 

10. Has the school provided extra instruction in the b&sic 
skills for this student? 

no 60.2 
yes 27.8 
don't know 12.0 

11. Has the school referred this child to the psychologist or 
for other special services? 

no 76.6 
yes 10.6 
don't know 12.8 
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Has the •chool provided .pecial instructional aiaterials to 
this student? 

no 65.9 

y^S 22*2 

don't know 10.9 

Has the school provided special teachers for this student? 

no 69.3 

yes 19*7 

don't know 11.1 
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TABLE 7 
BZTENT OF AT RI8KME88 



The percentage of students for each response option of the 4 5 
variables hypothesized to contribute t wards at riskness are 
presented below. 



1. Father's occupation 

professional 15.4 

manager, technician 15.2 

skilled labor 26.8 

unskilled labor 12.6 

househusband • ^ 
unemployed 

don't know 25.3 

2. Father's level of education 

did not graduate from high school 7.7 

graduated from high school only 19.6 

finished 1-3 years postsecondary 7.8 

graduated from college 9.8 

did post-graduate work 5.4 

don't know .49.7 



3. Mother's occupation 
professional 
manager, technician 
skilled laborer 
unskilled laborer 
housewife 
unemployed 
don't know 



11.1 
8.9 
17.8 
14.1 
24.1 
5.4 
18.6 



4. Mother's level of education 

did not graduate from high school 
graduated from high school only 
finished 1-3 years postsecondary 
graduated from college 
did post-graduate work 
don't know 



8.3 
23.8 
9.8 
9.3 
3.5 
45.4 



5. Number of siblings 
none 
one 
two 
three 

four or more 
don't know 



9.9 
28.7 
22.9 
12.2 
10.5 
15.7 
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6. Position in family 
only child 
eldest 
niddle 
youngest 
don*t Icnow 



11.9 
25.8 
18.1 
26.1 
18.1 



7. Siblings who dropped cat of school 
none 
one 
two 
three 

four or more 
don't know 



64.2 
2.8 
.7 
.3 
.2 

31.7 



8. Feunily grouping 

real mother, real father 
real mother, step father 
step mother, real father 
real mother only 
real father only 
extended family 
foster parents 
institution 
don't know 



55.4 
4.9 
2.3 
16.3 
2.1 
3.0 
.8 
.1 
10.1 
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Language used most in the home 
English 
Spanish 

Asian *^ 
European • ^ 

Other *^ 
Don't know 



Estimate of parents' attitudes toward education 

very negative 1** 
negative 

so-so/in-between 17.9 

positive 31.9 

very positive 24.6 

don't know 20.7 

Area or community in which the student resides 
rural 

small town ^^'"^ 

small city 26.7 

suburban 15.^ 

me^ ''an 10, A 
inner city urban 

don't know 2.1 
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Number of schools attended by the student during past five 
years (including this year) 

one 28.1 

two 35.6 

three 21.8 

four 

five or more 3•''• 
don't know 

Student's scores on norm-referenced standardized achievement 

tests in reading 

below 20th percentile 

between 21st and 40th percentile 16.0 

"etween 41st and 60th percentile 22.1 

between 61st and 80th percentile 19.8 

over 80th percentile 19*0 

don't know ^^'^ 

Student's scores on norm-referenced intelligence or aptitude 
test 

below 80 2.7 
81 to 90 ^'^ 
91 to 110 21.6 

111 to 120 

above 120 ^'"^ 
don't know 

41 



51.6 



15. Number of courses failed last school ysar (1987) 

none 76.3 
one 

two ^ • 

three ^ • ^ 

four ^ • 2 

don*t know ''•^ 

16. Age relative to other students in same grade level 

two years younger than others 1.2 

one year younger than others 3.0 

sane age as others 75.2 

one year older than others 13.5 

two years older than others 2.8 
don't know 

17. Number of times this student has been retained in grade 
(i.e. , held back) 

never IB.O 

one 12 . 3 

two 1 • ^ 

three or more -2 

don't know ''•^ 
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18. Number of days student was absent during the 1987-88 school 
year 

10 or less €6.4 

11 to 20 15.3 
21 to 30 3.9 
3} to 40 

41 or store 

don't know 11.4 

19. Number of times student was suspended during the 1987-88 
school year (in-school or out-of-school suspension) 

9 

none 79.7 
one 3.3 
two 1*2 
three • * 

four or more 

don't know 14.4 

20. Number of times student was expelled during the 1987-88 
school year 

none ^^'^ 

one • ^ 

two • 1 

don't know 12.8 
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Number of •xtra-curricular activitiw (I.*., »chool 
sponsored) in which student currently participates 
none 

21.0 

two 

three ^ • ® 

four or XDore 2.5 
don't know 21.2 



Teacher's estimate of the student's sense of self esteem 

very negative 2.8 
negative 

so-so/ in-between 27 . 5 

positive ^^'^ 

very positive ^^'^ 

don't know ^^-^ 

Average grades student received last year 

F 
D 

C 30.2 

B ^ 

15.8 

A 

don't know ^'^ 
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Has the student bsen diagnosed as being in a special 
education category? 



no 


82*8 


learning disabled 


6.4 


mentally retarded 


.5 


physically handicapped 


• 2 


deaf 


.1 


blind 


.0 


other 


2.7 


don't know 


7.3 



Has the student changed his o). her place of residence during 
the past year? 

yes ".7 
don't know 

Has the student changed the school that he or she attends 
during the past year? 

yes 22.7 
don't know 
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Has either of the student's parents had a major change in 
health status during the past year? 

61.3 

no 

yes ^-0 
don't Know 34-7 

Has the student had either a father or mother die during the 
past year? 

no 72.3 
yes 

don't know 26.8 

Did a parent attempt suicide during the past year? 
no "-2 
yes 

don't know ^^'^ 

Did a parent lose his or her job during the past year? 

59.3 

no 

yes ^'^ 
don't know ^^'^ 
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31. Did th« student's parents go through a divorce or separation 
during the past year? 

no 

yes ^'^ 

don't Icnow 28.1 

32. Did the student have a close friend who died during the past 
year? 

no «0.0 

yes ^'^ 

don't know 35.5 

33. Did the student experience a serious illness or accident 
during the past year? 

yes ^ • ^ 

don't know 29.2 



34. Did a brother or sister 
no 
yes 

don't know 



die during the past year? 

71.1 
.5 
28.4 
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Was the student dropped from an athletic team during the 
past year? 

no 70.6 

yes ^ • 

don't know 28.1 

Did the student attempt suicide during the past year? 
no 70.3 
yes 

don't know 2 8.9 

Did a pregnancy occur during the past year? 
no 77.6 
yes 

don't know 21.9 

Is there evidence that the student has been using drugs or 
engaged in substance abuse of any kind during the past year 
no 73.9 
yes 2.9 
don't know 2 3.2 
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Is there evidence that the student has been selling or 
"pushing" drugs of any kind during the past year? 

no 76.1 

yes • ^ 

don't know 23.3 

Is there evidence that anybody in the family has been using 
drugs or engaged in substance abuse of any kind during the 
past year? 

no 64.8 
yes 3.4 

don't )cnow 31.8 

Is there evidence that the student has been drinking alcohol 
during the past year? 

no 71.8 

yes 4 . 5 

don't know 23.7 

Is there evidence that either parent drank excessively or 
was an alcoholic during the past year? 

no 62.9 

yes • 6 

don't know 33.5 
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IS there evidence that the student was arrested for driving 
while intoxicated during the past year? 

76.0 

no 

.2 

yes 

don't know 

IS there evidence that the student was arrested or convicted 
for any illegal activity during the past year? 

76.1 

no 

1.3 

yes 

don't know ^^'^ 

t 

is there evidence that the student was abused, sexually or 
physically, during the past year? 

71.9 

no 

1.8 

yes 

don't know ^^'"^ 
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Results Of th« Comparative Analysas 

Table 8 is a summary of the results of the 30 ANOVAs conducted 
which compare the attitudes of school personnel from the four 
categories of schools (1- high risk/high effort; 2- high risk/low 
effort; 3- low risk/high effort; 4- low risk/low effort) on the 
five school personnel attitude variables. Each of the full ANOVA 
tables is included in the appendix. 

[Insert Table 8 about here] 

The outcomes of the analyses follow: 

1) Personnel from the four categories of schools do not 
differ in their mean efficacy scores for either the 
teacher or principal groups. 

2) Personnel from the four categories of schools do not 
differ in their mean UN score with the exception that the 
high school teachers' subgroup varied as follows: 

- the high risk, high effort schools were 

significantly different from both the high risk, low 
effort schools and the low risk, low effort schools. 
The high risk, low effort schools were statistically 
significantly different from the low risk, high 
effort schools and the low risk, low effort schools. 
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TABLE 8 - Kesultf Of Anovas Coinparlng Pour Groups of Schoolt By Ffve Attftudt Varf ablet " p Value Provtded 



DATA BASE 


N 


EFFICACY 


1 IN 


COUT 


I OUT 


ROUT 


P-1 


8S 


0.4177 


0.8818 


0.0000 


0.2497 


0.5906 


P-2 


79 


0.2279 


0.740O 


0.0118 


0.2397 


0.5919 


P-3 


90 


0.2980 


0.263O 


0.0770 


0.8591 


0.7597 


T-1 


486 


0.5032 


0.O642* 


0.0000 


0.2484 


0.0019" 


T-2 


580 


0.3980 


0.369O 


0.0000 •* 


0.0045 *• 


0.0089** 


T-3 


1206 


0.0045 * 


0.O002 *• 


0.0000 ** 


0.3532 


0.5009 



EXPLANATORY MOTES (FULL AMOVA TABLES IN APPENDIX) 



GROUPS OF SCHOOLS 



PIVE ATTITUDE VARIABLES 



Group 1 > H<9h rUk atudentt, h<gh efforts expended 
Group 2 > Nigh rUk atudentt, low efforts expended 
Groijp 3 • Lou risk students, high efforts expended 
Group 4 ■ Low risk students, low efforts expended 



DATA BASE 



P 
T 



Principals 
Teachers 



Efficacy « Belief In and use of apeclal strataglaa for helping at rlak youth 
UN " Influence over student skill and attitude davelopaent 
COUT « Extent to which atudenta face out-of»achool problems 
lOUT " Extent to which It Is possible to help students Mith 

out *of -school problems 
ROUT - Extent of responsibility for helping with students' 

out -of -school problems 



CM 

in 



1 ■ Eleaientsry 

2 - Jr. Nigh/Mlddle 

3 - Sr. Nigh 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
GROUPS 



*No Two Groups Significantly ulfferent At .05 level 
•♦Differences Between Groups Indicated Below at the .05 level 

P-1, COUT GROUPS 113, IIA, 2M 
P-2, COUT 
T-1, COUT 
T-1, ROUT 
T-2, COUT 
T-2, lOUT 
T-2, ROUT 
T-3, UN 
T-3, COUT 



GROUPS 1(4 

GROUPS U2, 113, 1M, 2«, 244 
GROUPS 1&4 

GROUPS U2, U3, 1&4, 2&3, 2&4 
GROUPS 3&4 
GROUPS U3 

GROUPS U2, m, 2&3, 2&4 
GROUPS U2, 1i4, 2&3, 2&4 
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There were significant differences between the four 
school categories on £PUI means for most of the teacher 
and principal groups at the different grade levels. In 
fact, all of the groups were significantly different 
except for the high school principals. The other 
subgroups differed as follows: 

- the elementary and middle level teachers subgroups 
both differed within their own level in that the 
high risk, high effort schools were different from 
all the other categories of schools, and the high 
risk, low effort schools were different from all 
the other categories of schools. • 

- the high school teachers subgroup differed in that 
the high risk, high effort schools differed from 
the high risk, low effort schools and -he low 
risk, low effort schools. They also differed in 
that the high risk, low effort schools were 
significantly different from the low risk, high 
effort schools and the low risk, low effort 
schools. 

- the elementary principals subgroup differed in 
that the high risk, high effort schools were 
different from the low risk, low effort and the 
low risk, high effort schools. In addition, the 
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high risk, low effort schools differed from the 
low risk, low effort schools. 



- the middle level principals subgroup differed as a 
group in that the high risk, high effort schools 
differed from the low risk, low effort schools. 

4) The schools generally did not differ in their mean 
scores except that the middle level teachers subgroup 
differed as follows: 

- the low risk, high effort schools varied from the 
low risk, low effort schools. 

5) The schools generally did not differ in their relationship 

to ROUT except that: 

- the elementary teachers subgroup differed in that 
the high risk, high effort schools were different 
from the low risk, low effort schools, and 

- the middle level teachers subgroup differed in 
that the high risk, high effort schools were 
different from the low risk, high effort schools. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND DI8CDS8I0N 



The conclusions from this study follow. 

Based Upon the Lit erature Review 

1) There are a variety of strategies commonly used to address 
problems of at risk students which do not appear to be 
helpful — retention, pull-out programs, ability grouping. 

2) Altering the instructional approach within the regular 
classroom may be more effective than relocating the 
student or reorganizing the school structure. 

Based Upon the Educator Survey and Inte rview Results 

3) Educators believe the more effective strategies for 
helping at risk students include: 

- working with parents 

- emphasizing thinking skills 

- emphasizing basic skills 

- individualizing instruction 

4) Educators would like to be able to use smaller classes, 
special teachers, and special education more frequently. 

5) Principals recognize that retention in grade, encour ing 
dropping out, and eliminating art and music are not useful 
strategies. 

6) Teachers recognize that eliminating art and music and 
encouraging dropping out are not useful activities. 
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7) Principals tend to believe they have greater influence 
over students in-school behavior and out-of-school 
problems than do teachers. Principals also feel more 
responsibility to help with out-of-school problems than do 
teachers. 

8) Teachers are more likely to believe their students face 
out-of-school problems to a greater extent than do 
principals. 

9) Educators believe they are more able to help students in 
the area of alcohol/substance abuse, and are less able to 
help in the areas of family instability and crime. 

% 

Based Upon Stude nt Data 

10) Strategies that appear to be used most frequently are: 

- computerized instruction 

- parental involvement 

- extra basic skills 

- flexible scheduling 

11) One-third to one-fourth of all students can be considered 

at risk. 

Rased Upon the Comparative A n alvses of the Four Categories pf 
gchools 

12) There does not appear to be a relationship between at 
riskness of the student population, efforts expended for 
at risk students, and belief in and use of special 
strategies (efficacy) . 



13) There is little evidence of a relationship between at 
riskness of the student population and efforts expended 
for at risk students with:. 

- influence over in-school behavior (UN) 

- influence over out-of -school problems (lOUT) 

- responsibility for helping students with out-of- 
school problems (ROUT) . 

14) There does appear to be a relationship between at 
riskness of the student population, efforts expended for 
at risk students, and characteristics of out-of -school 
problems (COUT) . Most of the differences are between 
high risk and low risk schools, which would be expected. 
However, there are also differences between low effort 
and high effort schools. 

15) Overall, most of the differences noted are associated 
with the COUT variable (characteristics of out-of-school 
problems) . Most of the differences are between high risk 
schools and low risk schools, but there are also 
differences within the high risk schools on the basis of 
efforts expended for the at risk population. 

One of the most interesting findings in the study was conclusion 
#4 " ndica* the surveyed educators wished to use special 

xal education more frequently as a strategy with 
at risk s. Since such strategies t^nd to relocate or 

reorganize the school structure, they may be in conflict with 
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findings from the literature review which suggest that such 
strategies are relatively ineffective. 

Another interesting finding in the study was the difference found 
between the perceptions of teachers and principals related to 
their influence over their students' out-of-school problems. The 
results showed that the educator closest to the studer t (i.e. the 
teacher) felt less control over the students' out-of-school 
problems. In addition, teachers felt less responsibility than 
principals for dealing with those problems. Such a contrast is 
worthy of further study, and might include exploring differences 
in education and experience. 

It is apparent that the at riskness of students is a relevant 
concern to educators, since it was found that one-third to one- 
fourth of the student subjects met six or more of the criteria 
related to at riskness. Although the number of students 
considered at risk in the study was relatively high, it is 
interesting to note that the attitudes of personnel in the four 
school categories did not differ in regard to belief in and use 
of the special strategies. This would suggest that educators' 
beliefs in and use of strategies are not related to the at 
liskness of their students and the efforts they are expending on 
their behalf. Such a finding is a concern when considering that 
some of the strategies most referenced by educators are those not 
necessarily supported by research, such as relocating the 
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student. Little evidence was also found for differences in 
perceived influence of in-school behavior, and perceived 
influence of out-of-school problems. 

The attitude variable which was most associated with differences 
among the four categories of schools, was the perceived extent to 
which students face out-of-school problems. This was expected, 
as most of the differences appeared between high risk and low 
risk schools. However, there were also differences between high 
risk schools, based on the efforts they expended for the at risk 
population. This would imply that a school's efforts toward 
helping students with out-of-school problems has a relationship 
to perceptions of whether students can indeed by helped with such 
problems. More investigation in this area is needed to better 
clarify this relationship. Perhaps one way of encouraging 
educators to better understand the problems students face out- 
of-school is to involve them in efforts to help students confront 
those problems. 

in conclusion, it is apparent that the perceptions of educators 
dealing with at risk students are varied, and not necessarily 
associated with the particular school situation in which they 
work. Many of the preferred strategies chosen by these 
educators, regardless of their school situation (such as removing 
the student to another class) are no longer supported in the 
research as effective tools for increasing the achievement of the 
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at risk student. 
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APPENDIX X 
EFFICACY VARIABLE 

The efficacy variable was created based compiling the 
responses to the following items. 

Some students are "at risk." Being at risk means being likely 
to fail at school or even at life. When you have students who 
are at risk, which of the following strategies do you regularly 
use? Also indicate how effective each strategy is. Rate the 
effectiveness of every strategy, even if you do not use it 
regularly. 

Do you do this regularly? Is it effective? 

Yes No Ves No 

NOTE: Points were added only when the response was "Yes, I do it 
regularly," and "Yes, it's effective." 



1. smaller class size 

2. computerized instruction 

3. special teachers 

4 . peer tutoring 

5. retain in grade (reverse scoring) 

6. special education 

7. vocational courses 

8. alternative school 

9. special study skills 
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10. special textbooks 

11. place in low group 

12. emphasize coping skills 

13. flexible scheduling 

14. individualize instruction 

15. home tutoring 

16. extra homework 

17. emphasize thinking skills 

18. restrict from sports 

19. refer to psychologist 

20. refer to social worker 

21. confer with parents 

22. more time on basic skills 

23. eliminate art and music 

24. notify parents 

25. Chapter I program 

26. teacher aides 

27. say "lea e at age 16" 

28. before school programs 

29. after school programs 

30. summer school programs 



(reverse scoring) 



(reverse scoring) 



(reverse scoring) 



(reverse scoring) 
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APPENDIX B 
UN VARIABLE 



The UN variable was created by totaling the responses to the 
following items: 

How much influence do you have over students?: 
Not very much Great deal 



1. 


reading comprehension 


2. 


mathematics skills 


3. 


writing skills 


4. 


listening skills 


5. 


daily attendance 


6. 


general behavior in school 


7 . 


attitude toward school 


8. 


completion of homework 


9. 


attention in class 


10. 


higher order thinking skills 
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APPENDIX C 
COUT VARIABLE 



The COUT variable was created by totaling the responses to the 

following items: 

Below is a list of problems that students may be confronted with 
outside of school, in terms of the problems listed below, are 
your students confronted less or more than students at most other 
schools? use the following scale: 

Less More 

1 2 3 4 5 



1. substance abuse 

2. family discord 

3. family instability 

4. crime 

5. alcohol abuse 
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APPEMDZZ D 
lOUT VARIABLE 

The lOUT variable was created by totaling the responses to the 
following items: 

Is it possible for you to help your students cope with these 

problems? 

Definitely No Definitely Yes 

12 3 4 



1. substance abuse 

2. family discord 

3. family instability 

4 . crime 

5. alcohol abuse 
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APPENDZZ B 
ROUT VARIABLE 



The ROUT variable was created by totaling the responses to the 
following items: 

How responsible dc you feel for helping students cope with the 

problems? 

Not at all Very 
12 3 4 

1. substance abuse 

2. family discord 

3. family instability 

4 . crime 

5. alcohol abuse 
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APPENDIX r 

THIRTEEN POTENTIAL BTRATEQIES FOR OSE WITH AT RISK STUDENTS 

1. was this student placed in a class that was smaller than 
typical for instructional purposes? 

2. Has this student been provided computerized instruction 
opportunities? 

3. Has this student been referred to special education for 
diagnosis or instruction? 

4. Has this student been placed in a low group or lower track 

class? 

5. Has the school provided individualized instruction to this 
student? 

6. Has the school provided flexible scheduling for this 
student? 

7. Has the school provided tutoring or other special assistance 

to this student? 

8. Has the school provided extra homework for this student? 

9. Has the school provided extra opportunities for parental 
involvement for this student? 

10. Has the school provided extra instruction in the basic 
skills for this student? 

11. Has the school referred this child to the psychologist or 
for other special services? 

12. Has the school provided special instructional materials to 

this student? 
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13. Has the school provided special teachers for this student? 
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UPPEMDXX a 
45 FACTORS RELXTIHO TO AT RI8KNE88 



1. Fathtfs Occupation 


2. rSin#r s tauciiion 


3. Mother's Occupation 


4. Mother a Eoucaiion 


5. Numt>*r of Siblings 


6. Position in rsmiiy 


7. Sibling Drop Outs 


8. rtntliy Grouping 


9. Languagt Ustd 




1 1 . Type of Community 


12. Number ot scnoois 


13. Achievement 


14. Intelligence 


15. Courses Felled 


16. Age/Grade 


17. Retained 


10. ADtoncts 


19. Suspended 


20* cxpoiiou 


21. Extra-Currlcular Activities 




23. Grades 




25. Chan- ^ Residence 


9 ft Chanao Schools 


27. Parenrs Health 


Oft n*Ath of Pftrsnt 


29. Parent /Attempt Suicide 




31. Divorce/Separate 


32* l/SSin oi riiviiu 


33. Illness/Accident 


34 DftBth Sibling 


35. Dropped from Team 


36. Attempt ouiciae 


37. Pregnancy 


38. Uses Drugs 


39. Sells Drugs 


40. Family/Drugs 


41. Student Alcohol 


42. Parent Alcoholic 


43. Drunk Driving 


44. Arretted 
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45. Abused 
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SLBNEKTARY PRIHC1PAL8 - EFFICACY 



ONEWAY 

V«ri*blt EFFICACY 
By VaritbU Ptti 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


SUTi OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 
SQliAF£S 


BETWEEK BROUPS 


3 


49.2920 


16.4307 


WTHIN GROUF-S 


69 


1163.6943 


17.1550 


TOTAL 




72 


1232.9863 






coj»;t 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


STAf4DARIi 
ERROR 


6-p 1 
6rp 2 
6r p 3 
6rp A 


26 
11 
14 

22 


12.6925 
12.4545 
I0.42et 
12.0000 


4.27fa0 
4.56E7 
4.1642 
3.72Bi 


.6390 
1 .3775 
1.1129 

.795C» 


TOTnL 


73 


12.0137 


4.1382 


.4643 




FIXED EFFECTS rOl'EL 
RAr;DOr. EFFECTS MODEL 


4.1419 


.4B4B 
.4646 



F F 
RATIO PROB. 

.9578 .4177 



95 FCT COTJr IKT FOR MEAN 

14.4202 
15.5238 
12.B329 
13.6533 



12.9792 
12.9B0E 
13.5^.64 



10.9644 


TO 


9.3853 


TO 


6.0242 


TO 


10.34fc7 


TO 


11.04&2 


TO 


11.046t 


TO 


10.4710 


TO 



' r^^SiS^Bt^^^^^^^^^^^^ '^Ar..On EFFECTS MEASLES 

RANDOM. EFFECIS r.uDEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COrtPONENT VARIANCE "0.0412 



Brn 1 3.0000 23.0000 

Irl 2 2-0<:»00 19.0000 

Irl 3 2.0001' It. 0000 

III 2.0000 I'J.OOOO 
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RLEMENTARY PRINCIPALS - I IN 



V«ri«b)t IW 
By V*ri«b1« f'Wi 



0 N E N A Y 



MALTSIS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE 


H.F. 


Eun OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 

SQUARES 


BETICEN BRDlFS 


3 


1B.0719 


6.0240 


WTHIN GROUPS 


79 


1540.3137 


19.4976 


TOTAL 




82 


1558.3855 






COUlxT 


MEAN 


STANIiARIi 
DEVIATION 


STANDARD 
ERROf; 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
brp 4 


32 
14 
14 

23 


31 .8750 
32.7857 
32.5000 
32.9565 


5.226t 
3.1422 
3.5027 
4,2904 


.9243 
.639B 
.9361 
.8946 


TOTAL 


83 


32.4337 


4.359A 


.4765 




FIXED EFFECTS Wia 


4.4156 


.4B47 




RANliOr. EFFECTS hODEL 




.4647 



RATIO PROB. 
.3090 .8188 



95 FCT COW" INT FOR HEAri 



29.9899 TO 

30.9714 TO 

30.4776 TO 

31.1012 TO 

31.4Eie TO 

31.4690 TO 

so.esis TO 



33.7601 
34.6000 
34.5224 
34.8116 

33.3856 

33.3985 

33.9762 



•^'"^ - ^'SIVT^TirtiTi^^S EFFECTS 

mm EFFECTS «OKL - E5TIW,U OF KiraN WfWENT VARWCE "0.6766 



6R00F MlNinjn HAXIMUM 

Btd 1 22.0000 40.0000 

Irl 2 21, mo 37.0000 

3 27.0000 37.00^.0 

erp 4 26.0000 40.0000 
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BLBMBNTXRY PRIKCIPXIB - CODT 



By V*rub1« PWx 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN BROtPS 
WTHIN Gk£Hrf% 
TOTAL 



3 

ei 

B4 



ON E M A T 



MMLYSIS or VARIANCE 



Gun OF 
SQUARES 

545.6558 
2045.1765 



MEAN 
SQUARES 

ieK951«> 

19.5101 



F F 

fiATlD PftOB. 

9.B299 .0000 



9m- 

6rp 1 

Brp 3 
6rp 4 



TOTAL 



COUNT 

32 
14 
14 

25 



MEAN 

17.1875 
15.7143 
12.4266 
11.4400 



85 14.4706 
FIXED EFFECTS M3DEL 
RAM'Or. EFFECTS MODEL 
MNLOr. EFFECTS WDEL - ESTIMATE Of BET^EEK COMFWEKT VARIANCE 



BTANIiARH 


S'l'-'KliARD 


U*VlATIOt^ 


ERROR 


5.0373 


.?*?40 


4oB';:u7 


1.2900 


i.S^KN7 


1.046B 


2.9166 


.5833 


4.9343 


.5352 


4.3023 


.4667 




1.5776 



95 PCT CONF INT FOR HEAf^ 



15.3641 TO 

12.9275 TO 

10.1671 TO 

10.23&1 TO 



13.4063 TO 
13.0421 TO 
9.4500 TO 



19.0109 
18.5011 
14.6900 
12.6439 

15.5349 

15.3991 

19.4912 

B.0397 



GROUP 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
Brp 4 

TOTAL 



HiNinj?'. nAxinuM 



6.0000 
6.0000 
S.CtOOO 
7.0000 

5.0000 



25.0000 
23.0(100 
IS. 0000 
17.0000 

25.0000 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS - TOUT 



hi Var»*ble PW^ 



SOURCE 
KTWEEN BROUfS 
KITHIN 6R0UFS 
TOTAL 



D.F. 
3 

ei 

04 



0 N E M A Y 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



SUK OF 
SQUARES 

33.3Ei94 

M5.3636 

678.7529 



MEAt^ 
SQUARES 

11.1298 

7.9675 



F F 

RATIO PfvJB. 

1 .3969 .2497 



6R0JF' 


COUN'T 


MEAN 


STAftfiARD 
DEVIATI0I4 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR fEAK 


6rp 1 

6ro 2 
Br p 3 
Brp 4 


32 
14 
14 

25 


14.0625 
15.5000 
15.4266 
14.2400 


2.614J 
3.3912 
3,3676 
2.3854 


.4622 
.9063 
.9000 
.4771 


13.1199 TO 
13.5420 TO 
13.4842 TO 
13.2554 TO 


15.005.1 
17.4580 
17.3730 
15.2246 


TOTAL 


65 


14.5765 


2.8426 


.3083 


13.9633 TO 


15.1696 




FIXEU EFFECTS MODEL 


2 .8227 


.3062 


13.9673 TO 


15.1B56 




RANDOM EFFECTS MODEL 




.3710 


13.3956 TO 


15.7573 



MNDOr. EFFECTS MDDEL - ESTlhATE Of BETr.EN CJMPOt^ENT VARIANCE 



0.1556 



BROUF 

Brp 1 
Bro 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 

TOTA^ 



MiNinur. 


MAXlMUTi 


10.0000 


20 .0000 


7 .0000 


20 .00(»0 


11.0000 


20 .0000 


10.0000 


20.0000 


7.0000 


20.0000 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS - ROUT 



V«ri»tJl» ROUT 
By V*ri*Ble 



ONEWAY 



ANALYSIS OF VAFvlANCE 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN BRO-JFa 
WITHIN BROUF-S 



D.F. 
3 

81 



sun OF 

SQUARES 
20.6368 
868.6573 



MEAN 
SQUARES 

6.87B? 

10.7242 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

.6414 .5906 



TOTAL 




64 


889 .2941 








BRO'JF* 


COUNT 


MEAN 


STAKIiARD 
DEVIATION 


STANDARTi 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONr INT FOR MEAN 


6rp I 
6rp 2 
6r p 3 
6rp 4 


32 
lA 
lA 


15.46&8 
16.42B6 
16.5000 
15.3600 


3.1519 
3.0813 
3.1B05 
3.5693 


.5572 
.8235 
.8500 
.7139 


14.3324 TO 
14.6495 TO 
14.6637 TO 
13.6067 TO 


16.6051 
. 18.2077 
16.3363 
16.6333 


TOTAL 


85 


15.76A7 


3.2^-37 


.3529 


15.0629 TO 


16.4665 




FUED EFFECTS MODEL 


3.27AB 


.3552 


15.05B: TO 


16.471A 




KAf,IiOn EFFECTS MODEL 




.?55: 


14.63A3 TO 


i6.e';5i 



- ?f ^l^,S'BtTS ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

mm EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE Or BET.'EEN COMPONENT VARIANCE -0.1891 



GROUP 

6rp I 

6rp 2 

6rp 3 

6rp 4 



MIHlMUr, 

5.0000 
11.0000 
lO.OOOO 

9.O000 



MAXIMUM 
20.0000 

20.00CK;) 

20.01.. 0 

20.ooi:) 
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APPENDIX Z 
MIDDLE LEVEL PRINCIPALS* AN0VA8 



MIDDLE LEVEL PRINCIPALS - EFFICACY 
ONEMAY 



Variable EFFICACY 
^ V«ri»blf PD»- 



li<ALYSlS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


6un OF 

SQUARES 


MEAN • 
SQUARES 


KTUEEN BRDIFS 


3 


95.4238 


31 .8079 


KITHIN BROW'S 


69 


1484.0557 


21.5081 


TOTAL 




72 


1579.4795 




6R0JP 


COUNT 


HEAN 


SIANTtAftT 
DEVIATION 


TANIiARD 
ERROR 


6rp 1 
Grp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp ; 


17 
16 
15 

25 


13.3529 
13.7500 
10.6667 
11.9200 


4.B726 
4.32E2 
4.B206 
4.55A5 


1.1816 
1.0821 
1 .2447 
.9109 


TOTAL 


73 


12.3973 


4.6837 


.5482 




FIXED EFFECTS nClDEl. 


4.637? 


.5A2B 




RAUDOf, EFFECTS WODEl 




.6669 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

1.4789 .2279 



95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 



10.B477 TO 

11.4437 TO 

7.9971 TO 

10.0400 TO 

11.3045 TO 

11.3144 TD 

10.2750 TO 



.aW. EFFECTS MQia - ESTir^^TE OF BETk-EN COMPOtaa VARIANCE 



15.85^2 
16.0563 
13.3362 
13.8000 

1L.4901 

13.4801 

14.5l9f. 

0.573A 



6R0UF- 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 

TOTAL 



1.0000 
4.0000 

3.0*"JOO 
2.000'" 



21 .0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 



1 .0000 21 .0000 



75 - A 



ERIC 



KIDDLB LEVEL PRINCIPALS - II» 
ONEHAT 



Variable UN 



SOURCE 
BETIIEEN BRtXFS 
KITHIN BRO^-S 
TOTAL 



D.F. 
3 
74 

77 



M4ALTSIS OF VARIANCE 



6UnOF 
SQU^S 

23.6141 

1390.6038 

1414.2179 



HEAN ' 
SQUARES 

7.B714 

18.7919 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

.4189 .7400 



BROJ^' 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 



rtu 



COUtiT 

20 
16 
16 
26 



30.55C»0 
32.1250 
31 .62frt:i 
31 .3b4fr 



76 31.371& 
FIXED EFFECT b KODEl 
RANDOr. EFFECTS KODEL 



STANDARIi 


STANEtARTi 


DEVIATION 


ERROR 


4.1987 


.9389 


4.2720 


1 .0680 


5.4635 


1 .3659 


3.6560 


.7170 


4.2856 


.4852 


4.3350 


.4906 




.490E 



95 PCT CONF PIT FOR MEAN 



28.5850 TO 

29.B4B6 TO 

28.7137 TO 

29.9079 TO 

30.4055 TC 

3C'.393E TO 

29.8098 TO 



32.5150 
34.4014 
34.5363 
32.8613 



32 



3361 
32.3498 
32.933B 



- ^rfrR'Sr^rtr^^'c^S'Lt EfrZ:TS «AS*ES 



6R0UP 

6rp 1 

6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6r p 4 



MNinJM hAXirjr. 



22.0000 
24.0000 
21 .OCtOO 
21 .0000 



40.0000 
40.0000 
40.0000 
37.0000 



75 - B 



MIDDLE LEVBL PRINCIPALS - COUT 



DNEM AT 



Variable COUT ' 
By Variabtt PDt> 









MM.Y8IS OF VARIANCE 


< 

F 

RATIO 






SOURCE 


D.F. 


6UM0F 


MEAN ' 
SQUARES 


F 

PROB. 




3 


133.6705 


44.556B 


3.9170 


.one 


KITHIN BROlfS 


74 


841.7782 


n.3754 






TOTAL 




77 


975.44B7 




• 
















MEAN 


"imii 

DEVIATION 


STANEiARD 
ERROR 


95 FCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp A 


20 
16 
15 
27 


16.8000 
15.3125 
1A.2000 
.3.51B5 


3. 9683 
3.789B 
3.0J.19 
2.750B 


.8873 
.9474 
.7880 
.5294 


M.942E TO 
13.2931 TO 
12.5099 TO 
12.4303 TO 


18.6572 
17.3319 
15.8901 
14.606"^ 


TOTAL 


78 


14.8^.90 


3.5592 


.4030 


14.0565 TO 


15.6615 


FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


3.3727 


.3819 


14.0980 TO 


15.6199 




RAMiOM EFFECTS MODEL 




.7779 


12.363^. TO 


17.33A5 


.^'DOfl EFFECTS «0I€- 


- ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COfV-WCNT VARIANCE 


1.7355 



6R0Uf 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6r p 3 
6rp 4 

TDTA. 



MINiri'JM MAXIMUM 



10.0000 
8 .00>X' 
9.0000 
' ,0000 



25.0C»00 
22.0000 
20.0000 
19.0000 



8.0000 25.0000 



0 15 



ERIC 



BEST COPY AklilE 



MIDDLE LEVEL FRIHCXPALS - lOUT 



V<ri«blc lOUT 
^ Vtriabit 



SOURCE 
BTWEEN GROf S 
WITHIN SROUF-S 
TOTAL 



ONE M A t 



mJSlS OF VAf «ANCE 



D.F. SQUARES SQUARES RATIO PROB. 

3 44.7412 14.9137 1.4337 .2397 

75 780.1449 10.4019 

78 824.B&61 



STANDARD STANDARTi ^„ 

BROUF' coura mean deviation error 95 pct conf int for mean 

^ , 20 14.6500 3.7595 .8407 12.8905 TO 16.4095 

^ * fl c R75ii 3 BlOl .9525. 13.8448 TO 17.9i>5^ 

\t \if^^. 2 737 6845 14.3536 TO W.2714 

I H:?ir^ 2:1314 :ro63 13.1032 to 15.1931 

TOTAL 79 14.9620 3.2520 .3659 14.2336 TO 15.6904 



FIXED EFFECTS hODEL 
RAf^IiOr; EFFECTS MODEL 



3.2252 .362S 14.2392 TO 15.6BA9 
.4391 13.5647 TO 16.3594 



,.^m EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE 0- KTWEEN COflFOr^ENT VARIA-vZE 



0.2525 



6R0UF 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
Brp 3 
6rp 4 

TOTAl. 



MINIMLT. 

8.0000 
7.0000 
12.0000 
9.0000 

7 .OOOu 



MAXIttJn 

20.0000 
ZO.OCKXt 
20.0000 
19.0000 

2C'.OO00 



75 - D 



MIDDLE LEVEL PRINCIPALS - ROUT 



V«ri«b1t WWT 
By Vtriabit 



ONE M A Y 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN 6R01FS • 
NITHIN BROUF'S 
TOTAL 



D.F. 

3 
75 
78 



sun OF 

SQU^S 
ie.6024 
727.06B5 
745.6709 



tEAN - 
SQUARES 

6.200B 

9.6942 



F F 

RATIO PROE. 

.6396 .5919 



6R0UF- 

S.p 1 
Grp 2 

6rr 3 
6rp 4 

TOTAL 



COUNT 

20 
16 
16 

27 



MEAti 

17.1500 
15.7500 
16.7500 
16.4074 



7S 16.5316 
FU:0 IFFECTS MJDtL 
RPMiOn EFFECTS nDI'EL 



STANDARIi 
DEVIATION 

2.9961 
3.9243 
2.6957 
2.BB5e 

3.0919 

3.1136 



STANDARD 
ERROR 

.6699 
.9811 
.6739 
.5554 

.3479 

.3503 

.35'03 



95 PCT CON^ INT FOF; ME AM 



15.7476 TO 

13 .6589 TO 

15.3156 TO 

15.2fc5E TO 

15.6391 TO 

15.B33E TO 

15.4168 TO 



18.5522 
17.B411 
18.1664 
17.5490 

17.2242 

17.2295 

17.6464 



>.iin- - PtrTiJCEN COIrONEtrr V^<F;IANCE IS NEGATIVE ^-rrrTc KTiiCitt-rc 

.^NlNo ^-^J-f ^^V;^^;^^ 0.0 IN COrfUTlNo ABOVE RA-NDOM ErFECTS r£ASURE. 

RANDOn EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE -O.IBOO 



6R0UF' 

Brp 1 
6rp 2 

grp 3 

6rp 4 



MiNinut". 

10.0000 
6.000C' 

13.0000 
B.OC»00 



MAXIMUKi 

20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 



ERIC 



75 - ^ 



APPENDIX J 
SENIOR HIGH PRINCIPALS' AN0VA8 



»mZOR BZOH PRINCIPALS - EFFICACY 



Variable CFFICACT 
By VarUblc PH^ 



0 N E M A Y 



MALTSIS or V^IAICE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


sun OF 

SQUARES 


ICAN ' 

SQKARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB. 


BETKEEN GROiFS 


3 


B8.6493 


29.5498 


1.250B 


.2980 


MITHIN 6RDUPS 


70 


1653.7291 


23.6247 






TOTAL 




73 


1742 .3784 








6R0UP 


COUNT 


P£AN 


STANDARIi 
DEVIATI0t4 


STANDARIi 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
Brp 4 


20 
14 

le 

22 


12.7500 
10.0714 
12.3889 
10.6B1B 


5.2302 
5.0454 
4.1fc06 
4.9221 


1.169f. 
1.34B4 
.9807 
1.0494 


10.3022 TO 
7.15B3 TO 

10.3199 TO 
8.4995 TO 


15.1978 
12.9BA6 
14.4579 
12.B642 


TOTAL 


74 


11.5405 


4.8855 


.5679 


10.40B7 TO 


12.6724 




FIXED EFFECTS WKL 


4.8605 


.5650 


10.413b TO 


12.667A 




RAt^iOtl EFFECTS HDICL 




.6341 


9.5226 TO 


13.55B^' 



EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEK COMfONErfT VARIANCE 



0.3230 



BROUF 

6rp 1 

6rp 2 

6rp 3 

6rp 4 

TOTAL 



mNinir. 


HAXIKUM 


2.0000 


23.0000 


3.0000 


19.0000 


6.0000 


20.0000 


2.0000 


17.0000 


2.0(»00 


23.0000 



' 1 

l,>' A»< 

76 - A 

ERIC 



fiEHIOR HIGH PRIKCIPAL8 - UN 



Variablt UN 
By V»ri*t»l« 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN BROlFS 
HITHIN SROFS 
TOTAL 



D.F, 
3 

ee 



0 N E M A Y 



MM.TSIS OF VARIANCE 



BUr. OF 
SQUARES 

65.1383 

1364.6167 

1429.9551 



ICAN ' 
SQUARES 

21.7128 

16.0567 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

1 .3523 .2630 



SRO'JF 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
Brp 4 



TOTAL 



COIWT 



23 
21 

20 
25 



27.8261 
28.6190 

2S.B000 



69 29.0225 
FIXED EFFECTS WODEl 
RA*i«Cr. EFFECTS IIODEL 
EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COnfOtCNT VARIWr.E 



STANDARD 


STAf4DARD 


DEVIATION 


ERROR 


4.2282 


.8616 


4.1410 


.9036 


3.9014 


.8724 


3.7603 


.7521 


4.03U 


.4273 


4.0071 


.4247 




.494fc 



95 FCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 



25.9977 TO 

26.7341 TO 

27.9741 TO 

2e.2B7B TO 



28.1733 TO 
28.1760 TO 
27.4A&t TO 



29.6545 
30.5040 
31 .62f.9 
31 .3922 

29.8716 

29.8670 

30.5964 

0.254e 



BROuT' 

Srp 1 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 

TOTAL 



HINlMUf. HAXlrtUM 



20.0000 
I9v0(>00 

24 .om 

25.0000 



34.0000 
36.0000 
40.OC»00 
40.0000 



19.0000 40.0000 



76 - B 



ERJC 



SENIOR HZ6H PRINCZfALS - COOT 



Variablt COUT 
By VarUbIt W 



0 N E N A T 



MMLTSIS OF VMilANCE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


KAN ' 
SQUARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB. 


BETMEEN GROUPS 


3 


59.6596 


19.8866 


2.3613 


.0770 


NITKIN BROUPS 


B6 


724.2957 


8.4220 






TOTAL 




89 


783.9556 








6R0UF- 




HEAT^ 


STANDARD 
tCVlATI0(4 


STWJIiARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp I 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 


24 

21 
20 
2^. 


16.7500 
14.7143 
15.1500 
14.9600 


3.2202 
2.7594 
2.5397 
2.964B 


.6573 
.6022 
.5679 
.5930 


15.3902 TO 
13.4582 TO 
13.9614 TO 

13.7362- TO 


18.1098 
15.9703 
16.3386 
16.1B3B 


TOTAL 


90 


15.4222 


2.9679 


.3128 


14.8006 TO 


16.04 3E 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


2.9021 


.3059 


14.8141 TO 


16.0303 




RAt^Oh EFFECTS MODEL 




.4716 


13.9215 TO 


16.9230 



.^NDDT. EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE Of BETWEEN COHPONEWT VARIANCE 



0.5110 



6R0JF' 

Brp 1 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 

TOTA. 



MINIMU^'. 


MAXlttJK 


12.0000 


25.0000 


10.0C»00 


21 .0000 


10.0000 


19.0000 


10.0000 


22.0000 


10.0(100 


2!..OC>00 



76 - C 

ERIC 



SENIOR HIOH PRIHCIPALS - lOOT 
ONEWAY 



Variablt lOTT 
By V»ritbl« PD»C 



WJALTSIS OF VARIANCE 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN BRCRA'S 
MITHIN 6R0UF-S 
TOTAL 



D.F. 
3 
85 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

6.3238 

706.6650 

714.9838 



MEAN 
SQUARES 

2.1079 

8.3372 



F F 

RATIO PRCB. 

.2528 .8591 



EROUF- 

Srp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
Srp 4 

TOTAL 



cojtn 


HEAT^ 


STANIiARIi 
DEVIATION 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


24 

20 
20 
25 


13.B750 
13.B000 
14.5000 
13.9200 


3.1390 
2.6077 
3.3007 
2.4651 


.6407 
.5831 
.7381 
.4930 


12.5495 TO 
12.5796 TO 
12.9552 TO 
12.9025 TO 


15.2005 
15.0204 
16.0448 
14.9375 


89 


14.0112 


2.6504 


.3021 


13.4108 TO 


14.6117 


FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


2.BB74 


.3061 


. 13.4027 TO 


14.6198 


RAfSOn EFFECTS MKL 




.3061 


13.0372 TO 


14.98^.3 



Mjiwr . fcriufEN COtlfOfCNT VARIANCE IS NEGATIVE ^^rrrTc Mrac.it.p<; 

li S^- REPLACED hi 0.0 IN COrtFUTINB ABOVE RAfilW EFFECTS MEA5JRE5 

mW^ EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMPOr£NT VAF^IANCE '0.2810 



BROUF' 

€rp 1 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 



UlNinur. MAXIMUM 



8.0000 
9.0OO0 
lO.OOOO 
7.0000 



20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 



J.) 
76 - D 



erJc best copy AV^IIABIE 



SBHIOR HIGH PRINCIPALS - ROUT 



VariabU WWT 
By V«ri»blt 



ONE MA T 



I^YSIS OF VARIANCE 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN BRDlPS ' 
WTHIN 6RDUFS 



D.F. 
3 
86 



61^1 OF 

11.6876 
856.8124 



MEAN ■ 
SQUARES 

3.B959 

9.9629 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

.3910 .7597 



TOTAL 




89 


B68.5O00 




6R0UF' 


COUt^T 


MEAN 


STANliARIi 
DEVIATION 


STANDARIi 
ERROR 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 

6rp 4 


24 

21 

20 
25 


15.7500 
15.0476 
15.0000 
14.6400 


2.2312 
4.1046 

2.6157 
3. 3872 


.4554 
.8957 
.5849 
.6774 


TOTAL 


90 


15.1667 


3.1238 


.3293 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


3.1564 


.3327 




RAt;DOr. EFFECTS WOlCL 




.3327 



9f. FCT CONT INT FOR MEAN 



14.8076 TO 

13.1792 TO 

13.7758 TO 

13.4418 TO 

14.5124 TO 

14.5053 TO 

14.107B TO 



16.6922 
16.9160 
16.2242 
16.23B2 

15.8209 

15.8281 

16.22f'5 



,,,KING - jnjEJN^O^^^^^^^^^^^^ ,,,,.3,, ,,p,,T5 MEASURES 

RANDOn EFFECTS MODEL - ESTlt'^TE OF BETWEEN COMF-Or€NT VARIANCE -0.2704 



6R0UF- 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
Brp 4 



12.0000 
5.C»000 

10.0000 
9.0000 



20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 



Jo 

76 - E 

ERIC 



APPBNDZZ X 
BLEMBNTXRY TEACHERS* AK0VX8 



77 



■LEMEMTXRY TEACHERS - BFPZCACY 



— V«ri*bU fFFlCACt 
By Variable PDK 



0 N E M A T 



MM.YSIS OF VARIMCE 





SOURCE 




SUM OF 

squm;£S 


fCAN 

SQUARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB. 


BCTMEEN 6R0LIPS ' 


3 


36.4785 


12.B262 


.7846 


.5032 


NITHIN 6R0UFS 


330 


5394.4587 


16.3468 






TOTAL 




333 


5432.9371 








GROUF- 


C0Ut4T 


MEAN 


LTANDARIt 
DEVIATION 


STANDARIi 

ERROR 95 PCT CONF INT FOR HEAN 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
Grp 3 
6rp 4 


146 

31 
46 

107 


16.B311 
17.9032 
17.5000 
17.16B2 


3.9286 
4.2611 
4.5603 
3.8790 


.3229 
.7653 
.6611 
.3750 


16.1929 TO 
16.3402 TO 
16.1700 TO 
16.4247 TO 


17.4693 
19.4662 

13.6300 
17.9117 


TOTAL 


334 


17.1347 


4.0392 


.2210 


16.* -0 TO 


17.5695 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


4.0431 


.2212 


16.6995 TO 


17.5699 




FcAf^riOM EFFECTS «OI£L 




.2212 


16.4307 TO 


17.83BB 



amRKIINS - 6ETWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE IS NEGATIVE 

•HhNlNu IN COMFUTIN& ABOVE RAfJL-OT, EFFECTS MEASURES 

RANDOM EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMTDNENT VARIANCE -0.0471 



6R0UF' 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 



MINIMUM 

2.0000 
7.0000 
7.0000 
9.OO00 



MAXIMUM 

25.0000 
25.0000 
27.0000 
26.0000 



Jo 



77 - A 



ERIC 



ILBMBMTKRV TEACHERS - HM 



Variabit UN 
ByVariablt PIK^ 



SOURCE 
iETMEEH BROFS 
MITHIN BROFS 
TOTAL 



D.F. 

3 
460 
463 



ONEM A Y 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



sun OF 
SQUARES 

244.1706 

15380.1397 

15624.3103 



HEAK 
SQUM^S 

81.3902 

33.4351 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

2.4343 .0642 



GROUP COIW^ 



Srp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 



TOTAL 



187 
45 

79 
153 



HEAN 

29.5989 
27.2667 
29.9747 
29.6078 



464 29.4397 
FIXED EFFECTS nODEL 
RAJiliOf. EFFECTS nODEL 
mm EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE 



8TANW«D 6TANW*RD 
DEVIATION ERROR 

.4487 

.8278 
.5717 
.4640 

.2697 

.2684 

.4594 



6.1360 
5.5530 
5.0813 
5.7391 

5.8091 

5.7823 



95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 



28.7137 TO 

25.5«»'j3 TO 

28.8365 TO 

28.6912 TO 

28.9097 TO 

28 .9121 TO 

27.9776 TO 



Of BETWEEN LOrtF'ONENT VARIANCE 



30.4841 
28.9350 
31.1128 
30.5245 

29.9696 

29.9672 

30.9017 

0.4491 



Grp 1 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
Grp 4 

TOTAL 



HiNiMun wAxinun 



10.0000 
i4.0':»oo 
lu.oooo 

10.0000 



40.0000 
39.0000 
40.0000 
40.0000 



JO.OC»00 40.0000 



77 - B 



ERIC 



BLEMBMTARY TEACEER6 - COUT 



ONE M A T 



MM.VSIS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


fiun OF 

SQUARES 


ICAN 

SQUARES 


VEiWEHi BROUPS 


3 


2957 .970^ 


9BS 9901 


WTHIN BROUPS 


482 




21 .3680 


TOTAL 




4B5 


ISZO/.AlJJ 






COUNT 


MEAN 


STANDARIi 
DEVIATION 


STANDARII 
ERROR 


Grp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 


196 
4B 

63 
159 


17.2245 
19.7292 
13.3735 
12.8113 


5.1262 
4.4661 
4.6136 
3.9717 


.3662 
.6446 
.5064 
.3150 


TOTAL 


466 


15.3704 


5.22B3 


.2372 




FIXED EFFECTS H3DEL 


4.6226 


.2097 




RAfiDOr. EFFECTS MODEL 




1 .6437 



F F 
RATIO PROB. 

46.1434 .0000 



95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 



KANW. EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN 



16.5024 TO 

IB. 4323 TO 

12.3661 TO 

12.1892 TO 

14.904A TO 

14. 958 A TO 

10.1395 TO 

COMF'ONENT VARIANCE 



17.9466 
21.0260 
14.3809 
13.4334 

15.B364 

15.7B24 

20.6012 

8.6122 



BROUf' 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM 
5.0000 

e.oooo 

5.0(K)0 
5.0000 

5.0000 



MAXIMUM 

25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 

25.0000 



ERIC 



77 - C 



ELEMENTARY TEACHERS - ZOUT 



Variablt IQin 



ONE M A T 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


MEAN 
SQUARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB. 


BETNEEN 6R0UPS 


a 


57.9612 


19.3204 


1.3792 


.2464 


HITHIN GROUPS 


480 


6723.8239 


14.0080 






TOTAL 




483 


6781 .7851 








GROUP 


COUNT 


MEAN 


■ 6TMDARD 
DEVIATION 


STMDARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp i 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
6rp 4 


196 
48 

83 
157 


12.6020 
12.145B 
11.6145 
12.2739 


3.8021 
3.3069 
3.6117 
3.8574 


.2716 
.4773 
.3964 
.3079 


12.0664 TO 
11.1856 TO 
10.8258 TO 
11.6658 TO 


13.1377 
13.1061 
12.4031 
12.8820 


TOTAL 


464 


12.2810 


3.7471 


.1703 


11.9463 TO 


12.6157 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


3.7427 


.1701 


11.9467 TO 


12.6153 




mm EFFECTS MODEL 




.2069 


11.6163 TO 


12.9457 



KAtW. EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMFWENT VARIANCE 



0.0476 



6R0UF 

Grp 1 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
Grp 4 

TOTAL 



MINlMUTi 

5.0000 
7.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 

5.0000 



MAXIMUM 

20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 

20.0000 



BEST m V A'iABlE 

77 - D 

erIc i'^^ 



BLBMEHTXRY TEACHERS - ROUT 



Variabit KOUT 
By Variabit Ptt^ 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN BROiPS 
MITHIN BROFS 
TOTAL 



GROUP 

6rp 1 
erp 2 
Brp 3 
6rp 4 



COUNT 

196 
46 
63 
159 



TOTAL 



D.F. 

3 
4B0 
4B3 

KAN 

13.8673 
13.8696 
12.5783 
12.5220 



13.2045 



ONCH A Y 



MALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



sun OF 

8QUM£S 
213.0677 
6763.6823 
6976.7500 



MEAN 
SQUARES 

71 .0226 

14.0910 



F F 
RATIO PRDEi. 

5.0403 .0019 



STANDARD STANDARD 
DEVIATION ERROR 



95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 



3.9733 
3.4935 
3.5583 
3.6437 



.2838 
.5151 

.3906 
.•»B90 



13.3076 TO 

12.8321 TO 

11.8013 TO 

11.9513 TO 



484 

FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 
RATiDOM EFFECTS MOICL 
MMDOr. EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE 



3.8006 
3.753B 



12.8651 TO 

12.8693 TO 

11.82K' TO 
OF BETWEEN COnPONENT VARIANCE 



.1728 
.1706 



.4335 



14.4271 
14.9070 
13.3553 
13.0927 

13.5440 

13.539B 

14.58A1 

0.5117 



6R0UF' 

Srp 1 
fcrp 2 
Brp 3 
Srp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM 

5.0000 
7.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 

5.0000 



MAXIMUM 

20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 

20.0000 



ERIC 



77 - E 



1 'U^ 



APPENDIX L 
XZDDLB LEVEL TEACHERS* AMOVAS 



/ 



ERIC 



MIDDLE LEVEL TEACHERS - BFPZCACY 



V«riab1t EFFICACY 
By V«ri«b1t PDK 



ON E N A T 



MALVSIS OF VARIANCE 



SOURCE 
BETMEEN GROUPS 
MITHIN 6R0JF-S 
TOTAL 



D.F. 

3 
326 
329 



sun OF 

SQUARES 

74.6637 
6201 .4242 
8276.0879 



fCAN 
SQUARES 

24.8879 

25.1577 



F F 

RATIO mh. 

.9893 .3980 



GROUF- 


COUNT 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp 1 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
Grp 4 


72 
64 
46 

14B 


15.2500 
16.0156 
16.3261 
16.4662 


5.7181 
4.U35A 
4.9309 
4.7472 


.6739 
.6044 
.7270 
.3902 


13.9063 
14.8078 
14.B61B 
15.6950 


TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 


16.5937 
17.2235 
17.7904 
17.2374 


TOTAL 


330 


16.0939 


5.0155 


.2761 


15.5508 


TO 


16.6371 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


5.0157 


.2761 


15.5508 


TO 


16.6371 




RANDOM EFFECTS MODEL 




.2761 


15.2153 


TO 


16.9726 



WARNING - BETWEEN COM^WENT VARIANCE IS NEGATIVE mcacccc 
IT m REPLACED BY 0.0 IN COMFUTING ABOVE RANDOfI EFFECTS MEASl^S 

RANDOM EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE QF BETWEEN COMF'ONENT VARIANCE "0.003 



GROUf' 

Grp 1 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
Grp 4 



MINlMUn 

3.0000 
6.0000 
7.0000 
6.0000 



MAXIMUM 

27.0000 
27.0000 
26.0000 
26.0000 



78 - A 



MIDDLE LBVEL TEKCRBRS - XXM 



Variabit \W 
By Variabtt PDK 



SOURCE 
KTItENBFSWPS 
WTHIN BROOF'S 
TOTAL 



D.F. 
3 

^0 
543 



0 N F H A Y 



«<ALtSlS OF VARIANCE 



81X1 OF 
SQUARES 

63.4261 

14271 .2906 

14354.7188 



HEAN 
SQUARES 

27.8094 
26.4283 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

1.0523 .3690 



6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 



TOTAL 



COUNT 
110 

no 

100 
224 



26.4273 
26.1273 
2f..6600 
26.7143 



26.343fc 
FIXED EFFECTS KODEL 
Rft'^IiOr. EFFECTS MOHEL 
EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIhATE OF BETWEEN CO«fONENT VARIANCE 



STANDARI< 


STANDARD 


DEVIATION 


ERROR 


5.4478 


.5194 


5.2219 


.4979 


4.9344 


.4934 


5.0352 


.3364 


5.1416 


.2204 


5.140B 


.2204 




.2272 



95 PCT CONF INT FOR HEAN 



25.3976 TO 

25.1405 TO 

24.6809 TO 

26.0513 TO 



2f..9l07 TO 
25.9108 TO 
2^..6207 TO 



27.4568 
27.U41 
26.6391 
27.3773 

26.7768 

26.7767 

27.0668 

0.0107 



BROUF- 

Srp 1 
Srp 2 
Srp 3 
Srp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM MAXIMUM 



14 .0000 
13.0000 
13.0000 
10.0000 



38.0000 
40.0000 
36.0000 
40.0000 



10.0000 40.0000 



78 - - 



erJc 



I 'J o 



MIDDLE LEVEL TEACHERS - COOT 



Variabli COJT 
By Variablt POK 



ONE MA Y 



M4ALTSIS OF VARIANT''. 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


SUM OF 
SQU^S 


tCAN 
SQUARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB. 


BETWEEN BROIFS 


3 


3460.9162 


1153.6367 


73.0391 


.0000 


WTHIN GROG'S 


573 


9050.4217 


15.7948 






TOTAL 




576 


12511.3380 








6R0UF- 


CXWNT 


KAN 


STM4DARII 
DEVIATION 


STMlDARIi 
ERROR 


95 PCT t»NF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 


117 
122 
105 
233 


19.B803 
17.4262 
13.3905 
14.2146 


4.4626 
4.9408 

3.0556 
3.4835 


.4126 
.4473 

.2982 
.2262 


19.0632 TO 
16.5406 TO 
12.7992 TO 
13.7650 TO 


20.6975 
16.3118 
13.9816 
14.6642 


TOTAL 


577 


15.B925 


4.6606 


.1940 


15.5115 TO 


16.2736 




FIXED EFFECTS HQDEL 


3.9743 


.1655 


15.5676 TO 


16.2175 




RAliliOM EFFECTS MODEL 




1.5333 


11.013(> TO 


20.7721 


RANDOn 


EFFECTS MODEL 


- ESTIMATE OF BET«EtN COMF-QNENT VARIANCE 


6.2396 


6R0UF' 


ItlNinUM 


MAXIMUM 








6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 


4.0000 
5.0000 
fc.OOOO 
5.0000 


25.0000 
25.0000 
22.0000 
25.0000 








TOTAL 


5.00CO 


25.0000 









78 - C 



ERIC 



MIDDLE XJBVEL TEACBSRS - ZOOT 



ON E N A T 



Variablt lOOT 
ly V«ri«bU FOK 









imTSIS OF VARIANCE ' 








SOURCE 


D.F. 


6UM OF 
SQUARES 


HEAN 
SQUARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PR08. 


BTWEEN 8R0JPS 


3 


172.B063 


57.6021 


4.4065 


.0045 


WTHIN BROUFS 


572 


7477.1503 


13.0719 






TOTAL 




575 


7649.9566 










COUNT 


tCAN 


STANDARD 
KVIATION 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR tIEAN 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
6rp 4 


116 

1?3 
105 
232 


11.4136 
11.3821 
10.5046 
12.0345 


3.7232 
3.8058 
2.6930 
3.8146 


.3457 
.3432 
.2628 
.2505 


10.7291 TO 
10.7028 TO 
9.9836 TO 
11.5410 TO 


12.0985 
12.0614 
11.0259 
12.5280 


TOTAL 


576 


11.4913 


3.6475 


.1520 


11.1926 TO 


11.7898 




FIXED EFFECTS HODEL 


3.6155 


.1506 


11.1954 TO 


' 11.7872 




RAtiDOn EFFECTS MODEL 




.3371 


10.4186 TO 


12.5640 


RANDOM EFFECTS MODEL 


- ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE 


0.3228 



6R0UF- 

6rp 1 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
6rp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM MAXIMUM 



5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 



20.0000 
20.0000 
17.0000 
20.0000 



5.0000 20.0000 




78 - D 



10. 



MIDDLE XiBVEL TEACHERS - ROUT 



Varitblt WWT 
By Vtriablt m 



ON E M A T 



M4ALTSIS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


sun OF 

SGUMSS 


(CAN 
SQUARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

FfcOB. 


BCr«EEN 6R0UFS 


3 


171.7992 


57.2664 


3.9021 


.0089 / 


MITHIN GROUPS 


576 


6453.2353 


14.6756 






TOTAL 




579 


B625.0345 








6R0JF- 


COUNT 


HEAT^ 


STANDAWi 
DEVIATION 


STANtiARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR HEAN 


6rp I 
6rp 2 
Brp 3 
6rp 4 


116 
124 
10^. 
235 


13.0000 
12.3790 
11.2857 
12.4766 


3.9497 
4.3216 
2.9046 
3.B590 


.3667 
.3861 
.2835 
.25.17 


12.2736 TO 
11.6106 TO 
10.7216 TO 
11.9806 TO 


13.7264 
13.1472 
H.B478 
12.9725 


TOTAL 


560 


12.3446 


3.6596 


.1603 


12.0301 TO 


12.6596 


FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


3.6309 


.1591 


12.0324 TO 


12.6573 




EFFECTS MODEL 




.3346 


11.2793 TO 


13.4103 


RANOOr. EFFECTS MODEL 


- ESTlhATE OF BETWFZN COMF-QNENT VARIANCE 


0.3071 


Gf\3UF' 


MINIMUM 


MAXIMUM 








Brp 1 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 


5.0000 
5.UO00 
5.0000 
5.0000 


20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 








TOTAL 


5.0000 


20.0000 









78 - E 

i 'o 3F,ST COPY AVAILABLE 



I 



AP7B1IDZX N 
SEIIIOR HIGH TEACHERS* XM0VA8 




79 



SENIOR HIGH TEACHERS - BFPICACY 



Variablt EFFICACY 
By Variabit PDK 



0 N E N A Y 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE ' 


D.F. 


Gun OF 

SQUARES 


MEAN 
DwUnKLb 


F 

.J^TIO 


F 

PR08. 


BETMEEN 6R(XF5 


3 


347.9421 


119.T0U 1 


4.3916 


.0045 


MITHIN BROff" S 


706 


18645.2973 








TOTAL 




709 


18993.2394 








GROUP 


COUNT 


HEAfj 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


STANIiARD 
ERROR 


< 

95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
Grp 4 


355 
100 
64 
191 


15.9406 
14.4700 
16.3125 
14.6597 


5.2037 
5.6737 
5.8252 
4.4337 


.2762 
.5674 
.7281 
.3208 


15.3977 TO 
13.3442 TO 
14.6574 TO 
14.0269 TO 


16.4840 
15.5958 
17.7676 
IF ,2925 


TOTAL 


710 


15.4225 


5.1758 


.1942 


15.0412 TO 


15.8039 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


5.1390 


.1929 


15.0439 TO 


15.8012 




RANTiOM EFFECTS MODEL 




.4912 


13.8593 TO 


16.9B^'8 



RANDOM EFFECTS MOOa - ESTIMATE OF BHWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE 



0.5826 



GROUF- 

Grp 1 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
Grp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM 

2.0000 
2.0000 
3.0000 
4.0000 

2.0000 



MAXIMUM 

30.0000 
26.0000 
28.0000 
28.0000 

30.0000 



ERIC 



79 - A 

1 iU 



8BMZ0A HIGH TEACHERS - IIH 



Variabit UN 
By Variable FDK 



ONE MA Y 



IMALYSIS OF V» ANCC 





SOURCE ■ 


D.F. 


6un OF 
SQUARES 


KAN 
SQUARES 


BEWEEN GROUPS 


3 


574.4109 


191.4703 


MITHIN GROUPS 


1170 


34506.6965 


29.4929 


TOTAL 




1173 


35081.1073 




GROUP 


COUNT 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATIOr^ 


STANDARi!) 
ERROR 


Grp 1 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
Grp 4 


591 
167 
108 
308 


25.9695 
23.9102 
2f..9722 
25.4675 


5.5564 
6.1329 
4.8596 
4.9495 


.2286 
.4746 
.4676 

.2820 


TOTAL 


1174 


25.5451 


5.4687 


.1596 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


5.4307 


.1585 




RANIW EFFECTS HOtCL 




.4989 



F F 

RATIO PROB. 

6.4921 .0002 



RANDOM EFFECTS «Ol€L - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN 



95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 

25.5207 TO 26.4184 

22.9732 TO 24.8472 

25.0452 TO 26.8992 

24.9126 TO 26.0225 

2f..2320 TO 25.B583 

25.2342 TO 25.8561 

23.9574 TO 27.1329 

COMPONENT VARIANCE 0.6377 



6R0UF- 

Grp 1 
Grp 2 
Grp 3 
Grp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM MAXIMUM 



10.0000 
10.0«>0 
12.0000 
10.0000 



40.0000 
38.0000 
36.0000 
37.0000 



10.0000 40.0000 



ERIC 



79 - B 



1. 



SENIOR HI OH TEACHERS - COUT 

ONENAT 

Variable COUT 
By Variable fi^ 









<WALTSIS OF VARIANCE 








SOURCE 


D.F. 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


HEAN 
SQUARES 


F 

RATIO 


F 

PROB. 


BHWEEN BROOPS 


3 


2011.6634 


670.5545 


46.2349 


.0000 


WITHIN 6R0UF-S 


1188 


17229.8232 


14.5032 






TOTAL 




1191 


19241 .4866 








6R0Uf 


CX)'JNT 


MEAN 


STANIiARIi 
DEVIATION 


STANEiARD 
■ ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
6rp 3 
Brp 4 


595 
171 
112 
314 


17.5983 
19.6374 
16.5714 
15.5446 


4.0099 
3.9449 
3.9105 
3.2646 


.1644 

.3017 
.3695 
.1842 


17.2755 TO 
19.0419 TO 
15.6392 TO 
15.1821 TO 


17.9212 
20.2329 
17.3036 
15.9071 


TOTAL 


1192 


17.2534 


4.0194 


.1164 


17.0249 TO 


17.4818 




FIXED EFFECTS HDDEL 


3.8083 


.1103 


17.0369 TO 


17.4698 




RAfWOM EFFECTS MODEL 




.9451 


14.2455 TO 


20.2612 



EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE 



6R0UF- 

6rp 1 
6rp 2 
Grp 3 
6rp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM 

5.0000 
9.0000 
P. 0000 
5.0000 

5 .moo 



MAXIMUM 

25.0000 
29.0000 
25.0000 
25.0000 

29 .0000 



79 - C 



ERIC 



SENIOR HIGH TEACHERS - lOUT 



By V«Pi«b1c POK 



0 N E M A Y 



MMLTSIS OF VARIANCE 





SOURCE 


D.F. 


SUM OF 
SQUARtS 


MEAN 

9iAJHi\LP 


F 

RATIO 


BETWEEN BROUPS 


3 




15 B292 


1.0878 


WITHIN BROtPS 


1196 


14105.34V1 


It 7938 




TOTAL 




1199 


14143.6367 






GROUP 


COUNT 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


STAr""J^i 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF 11 


6rp 1 
6rp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 


597 
171 
112 

320 


11.4322 
10.9649 
11.1607 
11.1375 


3.4574 

3.34B2 
3.5171 
3.406o 


.1415 
.2560 
.3323 
.1904 


11.1543 TO 
10.4595 TO 
10.5022 TO 
10.7628 TO 


TOTAL 


1200 


11.2617 


3.4346 


.0991 


11.0671 TO 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


3.4342 


.0991 


11.0672 TO 




RAffflOM EFFECTS MODEL 




.1059 


10.9248 TO 



FANDOr. EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE 



11.7101 
11.4703 
11.8193 
11.5122 

11.4562 

11.4562 

11.5986 

0.0040 



GROUP 

Grp 1 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 

TOTAL 



MINIMUM 

5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 

5.0000 



nAXIMUM 

20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0C»00 

20.0000 



79 - D 
1 i i) 



SENIOR HIGH TEXCHERS - ROUT 



Variable ROUT 
By Variable POK 



0 N L N A Y 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



SOURCE 
BETWEEN 6R01PS 
KITHIN 6R0LFS 



D.F. 
3 

1202 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 

33.4789 
17032.5651 



HEAN 
SQUARES 

11.1596 

14.1702 



F F 
RATIO PROB. 

.7875 .5009 



TOTAL 




1205 


17066.0439 








6R0UP 


COUNT 


MEAN 


STAT^DARD 
DEVIATION 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


95 PCT CONF INT FOR MEAN 


Brp 1 
Brp 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 


598 
174 
112 

322 


12.0:.85 
11.7874 
11.8214 
11.6801 


3.7992 
3.7084 
3.9048 
3.6787 

* 


.1554 
.2811 
.3690 
.2050 


11.7534 TO 
11.2325 TO 
11.0903 TO 
11.276B TO 


12.3636 
12.3422 
12.5526 
12.0834 


TOTAL 


1206 


ll.e9'64 


3.7633 


.1084 


11.6837 TO 


12.1090 




FIXED EFFECTS MODEL 


3.7643 


.1084 


11.6837 TO 


12.1090 




RAfW. EFFECTS MODEL 




.1084 


11.5514 TO 


12.2413 



uACMiw; - BETWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE IS NEGATIVE ^rrrrxc Mr/^ciKPc; 

WARNlNo »^^J;-|''j^pLftcED BY 0.0 IN COMfUTINB ABOVE RANIOr. EFFECTS MEASURES 



RANDOM. EFFECTS MODEL - ESTIMATE OF BETWEEN COMPONENT VARIANCE 



-0.0115 



6R0UF- 

Brp 1 
Br p 2 
Brp 3 
Brp 4 



MINIMUM 

5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 
5.0000 



MAXIMUM 

20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 
20.0000 



ERLC 



79 - E 



